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THE WEEK. 


_Oo 


THE Parliamentary recess began 
on Friday afternoon, at the close 
of the all-night sitting to which 
we briefly referred last week. By 
means of repeated applications of the closure, the 
Government were able to force their Agricultural 
Rating Bill through Committee, despite the protests 
of the Opposition. But Mr. Balfour had to confess 
himself beaten by the minority, and was compelled 
to withdraw the business originally set down for 
Friday afternoon. As a prolonged controversy is 
likely to arise over the circumstances of the all-night 
sitting, it is desirable to state one or two facts con- 
cerning it. There was no intention on the part of 
the Opposition to prolong the sitting unnecessarily 
until Mr. Chaplin was guilty of something very 
like a deliberate breach of faith. On clause two 
certain amendments had been proposed from the 
Liberal benches. These amendments the chairman, 
Mr. Lowther, announced would be more in order if 
proposed on clause four. They were accordingly 
deferred until that clause was reached, and the 
Opposition, to a man, were under the impression 
that Mr. Chaplin was willing to have the amend- 
ments then discussed. Yet, when clause four was 
reached, it was closured on the motion of Mr. 
Chaplin before the amendments could be touched. 
It was against this breach of faith that the 
Opposition sought to protest by means of the all- 
night sitting. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


ANOTHER point in connection with that sitting 
calls for notice. Mr. Balfour has made constant use 
of the closure during the present session, even when 
there has been no visible excuse for its adoption. 
During the Thursday night sitting the Government 
moved the closure no fewer than six times, without 
being able to secure the necessary assent of the 
Chairman to its being put. That is to say, on six 
occasions in one sitting the Chairman of Committees, 
who is himself a supporter of the Government, 
thought that the proposal to apply the closure, 
when made by Ministers, was an unreasonable one. 
Stronger evidence than this of the way in which Mr. 
Balfour is abusing the closure could hardly be 
desired. It is clear that the action of the Opposi- 
tion was directly caused by their indignation at the 
bullying tactics of the Leader of the House. 
That avy justification, or any real precedent, can be 
found for Mr. Balfour's proceedings cannot be main- 
tained. When the Lecil Government Bill was 
under discussion, Sir Henry Fowler, though con- 





fronted by the most stubborn obstruction, hardly 
moved the closure once. Its use in the case of the 
Home Rule Bill, for reasons that we have repeatedly 
explained, stands apart, and cannot be quoted as a 
justification of its use in this case. Mr. Balfour 
seems to be under the impression that he can force 
the House of Commons to do as he wishes, and it is 
this extraordinary blunder on his part—the worst 
blunder that any Parliamentary leader could make— 
that is primarily responsible for the scene of last 
week. 


Sik WILLIAM Harcourt has written an im- 
portant letter, defending the action of the Opposi- 
tion in the all-night sitting. In this letter he 
shows that many important amendments, which 
the Government would hardly have dared to oppose 
directly, have been got rid of by the use of the gag. 
In his long experience he declares that he has never 
known a Bill of such importance treated with so 
deliberate a determination to stifle discussion upon 
it, and he declares that, whilst the closure in extreme 
cases and in the last resort may be necessary, to 
adopt it as an ordinary diet is to ruin the Parlia- 
mentary constitution. 





In his letter Sir William Harcourt refers to the 
intention with which Ministers are notoriously 
credited of stifling the debates in Committee on the 
Education Bill. “The Government had undertaken 
in February to close the session in the first week of 
August. In order to fulfil this pledge, they have 
obviously made up their minds to use their majority 
to force through their Bills, with or without dis- 
cussion.” We do not know whether Ministers still 
entertain the intention of carrying the Education 
Bill in this fashion. They have had some serious 
warnings as to what they must expect if they should 
attempt to do so. The Times, to its credit, has 
uttered an emphatic protest against the employment 
of the closure in the case of the Education Bill. But 
still more significant is the declaration on the subject 
by Professor Dicey. That gentleman,in expressing his 
satisfaction at the action of the Times, has declared 
that in the opinion of thousands of Unionists it would 
be disastrous if Ministers were to carry out the inten- 
tion they are said to have formed. It would be the 
political ruin of Unionism, he says, if those who 
denounced the closure of the Home Rule Bill with- 
out ceasing, from 1893 to 1895, were now to apply 
the closure to the Education Bill. Besides, Mr. 
Dicey observes, those who use the closure in the 
former case are able to say “ that if the Home Rule 
Bill was not debated in the House of Commons, its 
rejection or discussion in the House cf Lords was a 
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certainty, whereas the very portions of the Education 
Act most open to the criticism of the Opposition are 
certain to be passed, and not certain to be adequately 
criticised by the Peers.” This is a forcible statement 
of an argument more than once put forward in 
these pages. Coming from a man of the pro- 
nounced political opinions of Professor Dicey, it 
ought to have great weight with the supporters 
of the Government. Upon the whole, we incline 
to the opinion that, however greatly Mr. Balfour 
may desire to ride roughshod over the Opposition, 
and to carry his measure for mutilating the national 
system of education by sheer brute force, he will 
searcely have the hardihood to do so in face of these 
protests from his own supporters. He must either 
consent to sacrifice some of the most objectionable 
features of the Biil, or to submit to the indefinite 
prolongation of the session. 


THE current number of the New Age contains a 
statement by that very independent Radical, Mr. 
R. Wallace, M.P. for Edinburgh, of the reasons 
why he did not join the Radical Committee, or, 
as he puts it, “seek election to the Twenty Club.” 
Politically he is ready for the abolition of the 
House of Lords (with a reservation to be mentioned 
presently), the Swiss referendum, and another plan 
also partly Swiss—the appointment and dismissal 
of the Executive by the representatives of the 
people; but he is not a Socialist, and “the active 
promotion of those land, labour, and social re- 
forms in which the working classes are profoundly 
interested” has a Socialist ring, and looks to him like 
a bid for votes; while the mention of “a Labour 
Administration” suggests class government rather 
than a real democracy. Again, “Home Rule all 
round,” he thinks, may be deferred till there is evid- 
ence that Scotland or England demands it; and the 
mere abolition of the House of Lords, without any 
substituted check by another elective Chamber or 
the referendum, would not better our position much 
—in respect of the Agricultural Rating and the 
Education Bills, for instance. Besides, though he 
objects in any case to the present system of 
“ oligarchic " party leadership, he prefers a recognised 
oligarchy to a self-appointed and secret one. Mr. 
Wallace, we fear, is a good deal further ahead of the 
times in his personal views than the Radical Com- 
mittee, but there can be no doubt that he has 
hit the gravest defects in its constitution and 
programme. 


Tue principle of co-operation has taken various 
forms and given ris3 to a number of spurious and 
deleterious imitations. But the genuine system— 
the combination of labour (in the economic sense) 
and organising talent into one body, collectively 
uniting the functions and dividing the reward of 
both employments—has definitely established itself, 
not indeed in substitution for the ordinary indus- 
trial system of modern times, but as a supplement 
and alternative to it. This truth was insisted on by 
Lord Winchilsea in his inaugural address at the 
Co-operative Congress at Woolwich on Tuesday 
last. He had some striking illustrations to give 
of the progress of the movement. In thirty 
years the number of c3-operative societies has more 
than doubled, the membership has increased nearly 
sevenfold, the capital fifteenfold, the trade nearly 
seventeenfold. At present the further development 
which is most needed seems ¢o be in agriculture— 
not probably in co-operative farming, as to which 
the experience is variable and inconclusive, but in 
manufacturipg and distributing the produce, for 
which end the Earl of Winchilsea has a hopeful 
scheme. An even more extensive scheme of inter- 
national trade among co-operative societies was 
sketched out on the second day of the meeting. 
But here, unhappily, tariffs are in the way. 














THE new documents published by 
the Transvaal Government in an 
oflicial Green Book this week, 
contain further evidence of a kind highly damaging 
to the financiers to whom the promotion of the 
Reform movement is in great part attributable. 
Some of them, indeed, like Mr. Phillips, “did not 
eare about political rights,” and “did not want a 
row”; but they set to work to corript the demo- 
cracy by spending ten to fifteen thou-and pounds “ to 
secure a better Volksraad”; and Mr. Phillips sub- 
sequently wrote that “if spending money does not 
bring reform, the alternative is force.” What punish- 
ment—if we put ourselves in the place of the Boer 
patriots—is too heavy for foreigners who first try 
to corrupt the country of their residence and then 
to invade it? That the corruption is thought to 
have had some effect is seen by the suspension of 
a Transvaal judge. Moreover, the documents tend 
further to implicate Mr. Rhodes and give some 
fresh colour to the charges brought by the Temps 
against Lord Loch and subsequently denied by him 
in the House of Lords—though it must be remem- 
bered that there are generel y two interpretations 
possible of such conversations, and that what Lord 
Loch presumably meant as a deterrent Mr. Phillips 
interpreted, like the Temps correspondent, as an 
encouragement to revolt. And certain of the letters 
seem to imply that two Commissioners of British 
Bechuanaland had some previous knowledge of the 
Jameson raid. 


ABROAD. 


Tue Transvaal Government, it must be noted 
has suppressed many portions of the documents in the 
interest of the various persons implicated, and seems 
to be anxious to give the Outlanders as little fresh 
provocation as possible. But the agitation for the 
further remission of the sentences is becoming very 
active: the collision at the Caledonian sports at 
Johannesburg, between Outlanders and police, is a 
sign of the strained relations of the races; and the 
prevalence of the rinderpest aggravates a situation 
which was before quite serious enough. The clear- 
ance of hostile natives in Matabeleland continues, 
but as it is not accompanied by more effective 
measures of pacification, it is quite possible that 
there may be a period of guerilla warfare, recalling 
the Indian warfare of the Far West. In view of the 
revelations of this week, and of the need of a change 
of policy, is it not time that Mr. Rhodes should be 
recalled to explain his share in the Jameson raid ? 
In any case, the need for the inquiry promised by 
Mr. Chamberlain has become more urgent than ever. 





THE coronation of the Tsar, which took place on 
Tuesday with every circumstanca of pomp and 
splendour, and the festivities subsidiary to the main 
ceremony, have this week absorbed—indeed are still 
absorbing—the attention of Europe. Rarely indeed 
is the West enabled to realise so vividly a ceremony 
which embodies all that is most opposed to its own 
ideas in politics. For democracy, it sees there 
autocracy ; for political forces, personal power ; for 
freedom of thought and a secularised machinery of 
government, the interpenetration and complete 
union of Church and State in a way that would have 
been more intelligible to an ancient Greek philosopher 
than to a citizen even of mediwval Europe. Accept- 
ing, as we perforce must, an event so alien to our own 
tendencies, we must note that it is accompanied by 
considerabie benefits to the subjects of the Tsar. A 
remission of arrears of taxation; a reduction of 
sentences, or their remission; extensive ameliora- 
tion in the lot of the political offenders—such are 
some of the acts which have attended the coronation. 
We discuss elsewhere some of the bearings of the 
event on the European situation, and need here 
only note that it has been celebrated with enthusiasm 
in France, and has brought out more than ever the 
incongruity of the Franco Russian alliance. 
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SPEAKING at Mélun on Monday in support of a 
local candidate at an impending bye-election to the 
Senate, M. Bourgeois insisted on the supreme neces- 
sity of two reforms—a reform of the fiscal system 
and a revision of the Constitution. As regards the 
former, he condemned the proposed tax on rente, 
which has now been adopted by the Méline Ministry 
in a more comprehensive form, so as to include 
income from foreign bonds and stocks, as well as 
from French securities, whether of the Government 
or of companies, The annual return is estimated at 
fifty-five million frances. But, although the Moder- 
ates are much disquieted by the prospect of this tax, 
they fear M. Bourgeois’s progressive income tax a 
good deal more. On the question of revision, he 
advocated what is virtually the suspensive veto. 
The Senate, he claimed, ought not to have the 
power to make and unmake Ministries, nor to 
override entirely the decisions of the more popular 
House. Nor ought one division in the Chamber to 
suffice to overthrow a Ministry. Only by such a 
revision, he argued, could that strong and stable 
Government be secured for which the Moderates 
have so long been clamouring. The proposals are 
sensible and statesmanlike enough, though one 
imagines that a Chamber which, as is the way of 
i’rench Chambers, had not quite made up its mind 
to overturn a Government could always undo the 
effects of an adverse division by a vote of confidence. 
But necessary as it may be to make the Republic 
really Republican, the party that has been invoking 
the principles of the Revolution against the Socialists 
is now becoming so alarmed at the possibilities of 
democracy that M. Bourgeois’s plan is probably for 
the present only an ideal. Revision, however, is to be 
debated by the Chamber on an early day. 


Tue International Miners’ Congress, which has 
met this week at Aix-la-Chapelle is notable for the 
preponderance of what may broadly be called 
Socialist views, as distinct from those of the old 
Trade Unionism—of which, indeed, the Northumber- 
land and Durham miners appear to have been the 
sole exponents. The legal Eight Hcurs Day, a 
minimum wage (by which the price of coal is partly 
to be determined), limitation of the output by 
restrictions on overtime, and finally, the nationalisa- 
tion of mines generally, were all carried by immense 
majorities, against the votes only of these two sets 
of delegates. It is regrettable, no doubt, that so 
large a body of able men should so diverge from 
the conclusions of sound economics. But they are, 
after all, no worse than Protectionists in other 
walks of life and with less excuse for ignorance. 
And while Continental Governments and Continental 
officialism remain what they are, we do not wonder 
that Continental workmen can see no alternative to 
the action of the supreme and ever-interfering 
Government. Certainly neither German nor Aus- 
trian workmen can make apy stand by themselves. 
The regrettable thing is that the majority of Eng- 
lish miners should share the Continental opinion 
without the Continental excuse. 


Tue Italian Ministry seems to desire to stand 
well with all the world, abroad and at home— 
except the Extreme Left, who have hitherto given 
it their support. On Monday a vigorous attack on 
the foreign policy cf Italy, and the Triple Alliance 
in particular, was made by Signor Imbriani, one of 
the most active, not to say noisy, of the Italian 
Radicals. It gave the Premier an opportunity of 
defending Italian action in joining and remaining in 
the Triple Alliance, of saying friendly things about 
England and the identity of English and Italian 
interests in the Mediterranean, and of winding up 
with compliments to France and Russia. Such 
speeches do not tell us much, but they in- 
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dicate that there is not much to tell, and 
that the policy of the Ministry is to be equable 
and _ colourless, In domestic matters per- 
haps more may be expected. The discussion of 
the proposed prosecution of Signor Crispi is post- 
poned until after the debate on the Estimates; and 
then we trust the subject will drop. Signor Crispi is 
not likely to return to office, and it is difficult to 
see what advantage would be gained even were 
the attack on him successful, which seems highly 
improbable. More urgent is the economic condition 
of parts of Italy, and of Sardinia in particular. 
These are urging their claims to the same treatment 
as Sicily ; and the local criticism of that treatment 
will, we imagine, be active and largely adverse. 





For the moment the Spanish prospects are a 
little brighter in Cuba. The decree prohibiting the 
export of unmanufactured tobacco has been so far 
modified, in deference to the energetic protests of 
the United States’ Government as not to disturb 
contracts made prior to its issue. Moreover, the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Horsa case seems likely to interfere very consider- 
ably with filibustering enterprise—provided, that is, 
that the executive officials are willing, or able, to 
put the law in force. And the Spaniards claim to 
have won two small victories. But the rainy season 
is beginning ; little can now be done by the Spanish 
troops before October, and there must be terrible 
mortality in the meanwhile. Moreover, the estimated 
deficit in the Cuban Budget this year is 300 million 
pesetas (£12,000,000). Spanish success under these 
conditions seems hopeless. 


Tue terrible disaster which has devastated the 
great city of St. Louis—and, in a less degree, many 
other communities in Missouri, Indiana, and Lilinois 
—belongs to a class which modern civilisation can- 
not cope with, and of which, indeed, it seems 
only to intensify the effects. The cyclonic storm, 
travelling in a well-defined path with a high 
velocity, is familiar enough, in a country of prairies, 
under certain meteorological conditions ; and smaller 
examples of it devastate Western—and sometimes 
even Eastern—towns and villages almost every 
summer, as they have just been devastating small 
towns in Iowa. But the light wooden buildings of 
the smaller towns are easily replaced; the great 
steel-framed elevators and eleven-storey blocks 
are far less easy to restore and far more 
dangerous in their destruction. For half an 
hour on Wednesday afternoon the storm raged— 
or rather the storms, for there seem to have been 
two at once; and when they had passed, the city was 
desolated, the electric light apparatus ruined, one 
of the great railway bridges wrecked, and all the 
telegraphs and railroad approaches cut. Fire and 
shipwreck had added their horrors; and the loss 
of life was estimated at thirteen hundred. It has 
since been reduced to four hundred in the city and 
its eastern suburb; but a multitude of other places 
remain to be heard from. 


THE great reviews serve for the 
LITERATURE, etc. most part, as regards politics and 

economics, merely as a substitute 
for and extension of the debating club. The Quar- 
terlies are read a good deal less than they deserve; 
and of the leading monthly reviews only the National, 
the New Review, and the Westminster—the latier 
hardly more than the shadow of its former self— 
have any definite political tinge. The Progressive 
Review, the first number of which may be expected 
at the end of September next, aims, if we understand 
the purpose of its projectors, at being the organ 
of the philosophical Radicalism of to-day. It * is 
established to secure an effective presentation and a 
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ticularly in politics;" its function is apparently to 
formulate, on the basis of economic science 
and sound political theory, a Progressive policy 
and creed, It will not, however, overlook art and 
literature, and among its special features will be 
a commentary on current events and articles by 
foreign correspondents. The list of contributors is 
fully representative; but to secure unity of tone 
the articles are to be unsigned—a reversion to 
ancient practice which will give much greater 
authority to the dicta of the paper, though it calls 
for a self-abnegation which “advanced” thinkers 
generally—notably Socialists—have not generally 
been very ready to practise. We do not expect 
always to agree with the writers, but we cordially 
welcome their enterprise and wish it success. 


GENERAL CoUNT MENABREA had 
been associated with Cavour in the 
liberation of Italy, and after his 
death repeatedly Premier and Foreign Minister 
of his country in the difficult times following 1866, 
Later, he had represented his Government as Ambas- 
sador in London and in Paris.—Baron Franz Kubn 
von Kuhnfeld had been War Minister of Austria- 
Hungary from 1868 to 1874, and had presided over 
the reorganisation of the army after the collapse 
of 1866. In that year he had defended Tyrol, and 
he had a high reputation as a writer on strategy. 
—M. de Falbe had been for ten years Danish Minis- 
ter in England, and had become a prominent figure 
in Society.—Mr. Edward Armitage, R.A. (retired), 
had obtained fame in great measure as a painter 
of battle-pieces and of frescoes. He was Professor 
of Painting to the Royal Academy.—The Rev. 
Denis Murphy, S.J., was a considerable authority 
on Irish history.—Mr. Benjamin Terry was himself 
an actor of some reputation, and the father of a 
family exceptionally distinguished on the stage. 





OBITUARY. 





REVOLUTIONARY TORYISM. 


HE Whitsuntide recess has furnished a brief 
|. breathing-space for those who are engaged in 
the warfare of politics, but we can hardly hope that 
everybody has profited by the respite as much as 
cculd be desired. Indeed, the comments upon Sir 
William Harcourt’s vigorous letter on the all- 
night sitting furnish conclusive proof of the 
contrary. ‘The truth is that the political situ- 
ation has reached a point at which one side at 
least (possibly our opponents may say both) is ap- 
parently incapable of understanding the position of 
the other party. Last week, at the close of the all- 
night sittieg, the Tory organs were more than com- 
monly solemn and emphatic in denouncing what 
they appeared to regard as a deliberate and unpro- 
voked outrage upon the dignity of Parliament. Zhe 
Standard, in particular, read the members of the 
Opposition a lecture which would, no doubt, have 
been very effective if it had not been based upon a 
complete misapprehension of the facts of the case. 
Our contemporary sternly denounced the conduct of 
the Opposition in opposing the proposals of the 
Government. That conduct, in its opinion, was not 
merely unwise, but unpatriotic—a crime against the 
House of Commons and against the State. More- 
over, it was conduct that, if persisted in, must in- 
evitably ruin the present system of Constitutional 
Parliamentary Government. “If, as soon as one 
party succeeds to power,” said our contemporary, 
‘the only thought of its rivals is how quickly they 
can get it out again, and what are the best means 
for damaging its credit in the ioterim—if that is to 
be the party system in future, it cannot permanently 
endure. If the country perceives that these miser- 





able jealousies sre a bar to the progress of measures | 


which it earnestly desires to see passed, some day it 
will find its voice, and declare that the system must 
cease.’ We need not quote further from The 
Standard article; we suppose that it expresses the 
honest opinions of some gentleman whose party 
prejudices have blinded bis eyes to the most 
obvious facts, and have even prevented him from 
knowing when he is making himself ridiculous. 
There is, indeed, a wholesale begging of the 
question in the sentences we have quoted above 
that is absolutely ludicrous. The Standard bases 
its solemn indictment of the Liberal party upon 
the fact that the country “earnestly desires to 
see passed” the measures which it has been oppos- 
ing in the House of Commons, The Liberal point 
of view is strikingly different. In the opinion of 
the Opposition the measures which have been 
introduced by the Government this ression are 
not only not those which the country desires or 
approves of, but are measures upon which the 
general electors have never been allowed to express 
an opinion. It is for this reason, as well as because 
under the bungling leadership of Mr. Balfour the 
Government Bills are being pressed forward with a 
cynical disregard for the rights of the House of 
Commons, that the Opposition is taking such 
vigorous measures to direct public attention to 
the true character of the Ministerial policy. 

Does any intelligent Conservative really main- 
tain, as The Standard appears to do, that the 
Agricultural Rating Bill and the Education Bill 
were before the country last July and met with 
the general approval of the electors? It would 
be interesting to meet with any person of respon- 
sibility who held this opinion, and it would 
be still more interesting to learn the evidence upon 
which he based it. As a matter of fact, Liberals 
may make the frank confession that the policy of 
the Government, since it secured its unexpectedly 
favourable verdict at the polls, has been a great 
surprise to them. We are very much mistaken if it 
has not also been an equally great surprise to most 
supporters of the Ministry. A year ago, when both 
parties were preparing for the General Election, the 
Tories and Unionists seemed to be above all things 
anxious to make the electors believe that their 
policy was one not of reaction, but of moderate 
political reform and guarded social progress. They 
opposed Home Rule, but they were willing to admit 
that something should be done for Ireland in the 
shape of an enlarged system of local government. 
They defended the House of Lords in a more or 
less perfunctory fashion from the attacks of the 
National Liberal Federation; but almost to a man 
they declared themselves in favour of some reform 
of that Chamber, and not a few of them expressed 
their regret that Lord Salisbury had not taken the 
matter in hand when he was last in power. Their 
chief battle-horse, as we know, throughout the 
election was their opposition to the Local Veto 
Bill. It was upon this platform that they appealed 
to the country, and it was upon this that they 
won an astounding and wholly unexpected vic- 
tory. There was not an elector who imagined 
when he voted for Tory candidates last summer 
that he was voting in support cf a Government 
which meant to carry a reactionary policy to the 
point of revolution. There was not a Tory candidate 
who gave the electors a hint that be meant to 
support such measures as the Agricultural Ratiog 
Bill and the Education Bill. Ministers have, how- 
ever, determined in the exercise cf their discretion 
that they will cast aside all the pledges and promises 
which helped to secure them their majority, and 
employ that majority without scruple or restraint 
for the purp:se of carrying violent reactionary 
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measures, not one of which was dreamt of by the 


electors a year ago. This is the great justification 
of the Liberal party in entering upon a career of 
uncompromising opposition to the policy of Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues. The nation was 
promised social reform, Every measure of social 
reform that figured in the speeches of Ministers 
and their supporters before the General Election 
has been dropped. Instead of these measures we 
have got a Rating Bill the sole purpose of which is 
to rob the nation of a sum of two millions a year in 
order to put it into the pockets of the landlord class. 
If that measure had been before the country last 
July, hardly a Tory would have been returned for 
an urban constituency. We were assured that with 
regard to the schoo!s the Tory party only contem- 
plated the provision of some further assistance for 
the Voluntary schools, and so recently as last 
December an important member of the Government, 
the Duke of Devonshire, poured contempt upon the 
notion that anything more would be done. Yet 
when the iniquitous Education Bill was laid before 
the House, it was found to be a measure which was 
not only to provide pablic money for the teaching of 
sectarian doctrine, but which was cunningly designed 
to bring about the destruction of the School Board 
system that had worked so well for the interests of 
education, and to fetter and cramp our national 
education generally, in the interests of the most 
sordid class of ratepayers and of the clerical caste 
who hate all schools except those under their ex- 
clusive control, Finally, the vague promise of some 
reform of the ridiculous hereditary Chamber was 
replaced by a manifest determination on the part of 
Lord Salisbury still further to strengthen the posi- 
tion and extend the privileges of that Chamber, and 
to make it supreme in the control of the national 
affairs. 

We frankly admit that all this has come upon 
Liberals with the shock of an astounding surp-ise. 
Not one of us believed that the men now in office 
were capable of abusing the powers temporarily 
placed in their hands in order to bring about this 
revolution of reaction. No previous experience 
which the present generation has enjoyed of a Tory 
Government had led anybody to contemplate the 
possibility of such a course. We do not doubt that 
it will prove a good thing in the end that under the 
leadership of Lord Salisbury the Tory party has at 
last thrown off the mask which it has worn for 
sixty years, and has revealed itself to the country in 
colours of which a Castlereagh might have been 
proud. We see it once more shamelessly promoting 
the privileges of its own order at the expense of the 
nation, and placing even the education of the people 
at the mercy of those who have no sympathy 
with that education. Upon all these things the 
country will in due time pronounce its judgment, 
and we do not doubt what that judgment will be. 
But, in the meantime, it is the business of Liberals 
to protest with all the force at their command 
against the audacious contention that these measures 
ot public spoliation and destruction were sanctioned 
by the electors last July. No steps that may be 
taken in Parliament by those who desire to thwart 
the policy of men who seem to be anxious to restore 
England to the position which it occupied before the 
uational liberties had been asserted in the passing of 
the Great Reform Act, can be regarded as unjustifi- 
able. Nor can those who are shamelessly abusing 
Parliamentary forms in order that they may convert 
their temporary supremacy in the division lobbies 
into an actual dictatorship, complain if those forms 
are in turn used against them by the minority which 
stands to-day as the sole guardian of the nation’s 
rights and liberties. 








THE TSAR’S FUTURE. 

{ge persons who express surprise at the 

importance attached to the Coronation of the 
Tsar evidently do not appreciate the practical 
value of symbolism. Even to the Western mind 
mere ceremonial is a matter at times of grave 
importance. To the races over which the Tsar 
rales it is something of almost transcendent signi- 
ficance. Until last Tuesday came, and with it the 
splendid function of the Coronation, the youn 
Tsar was only partially initiated into his splendid 
office, and possessed only a moiety of his authority. 
Just as the humble knight whose honours have been 
announced in a “ Birthday Gazette’ does not enter 
into the full enjoyment of those honours until he 
has been ‘“‘dubbed” by the Queen, so the Autocrat 
of All the Russias can hardly be said to rule until 
he has, with his own hands, placed the Imperial 
Crown upon his head in the holy city of the 
Muscovite Empire. From this point of view it 
will be seen that last Tuesday’s ceremonial has a 
very real and very practical importance for all the 
peoples of Europe and Asia. It means that we 
have now to reckon, in dealing with the affairs: of 
the Old World, with a new force—or, at any rate, 
with one that so recently as a week ago was only 
half-developed. From this moment the Tsar Nicholas 
will be one of the great factors in the political 
world. Be his reign long or short, happy or the 
reverse, he is henceforth someone to be reckoned 
with in every question that affects the high politics 
of Europe. Hitherto he has been in the hands of. 
tutors and leaders; no one now will venture to 
prescribe to him the path of duty, or even to offer 
advice unasked. In his position of lonely exaltation 
he has the supreme command of forces so great 
that they might in a moment upset tha political 
equilibrium of two continents. This young man, 
whom we watched with indifferent eyes passing 
through the streets of London a few years ago, is 
now probably the most powerful man in the world, 
endowed with a potentiality for good or evil the 
precise weight of which no man can pretend to 
calculate. It is surely not strange that the cere- 
monial which has enabled him to emerge from 
a state of something like pupilage and to assume 
all the authority and all the dignity of his tremendous 
office, should be esteemed by millions of human 
beings as an event the importance of which cannot 
be exaggerated. 

What will he do with it? How will he use the. 
powers which are now committed to him? Is his 
name to go down to posterity followed by the: 
blessings of successive generations, or is he doomed 
to take his place with those Tsars whose figures 
occupy almost the darkest corner in the Temple of 
Fame? These are the questions which everybody is 
asking just now, and to which nobody can give an 
answer. The Tsar has one great advantage, for 
which he cannot be sufficiently grateful to Providence. 
In his two eminent predecessors on the throne—his 
father and his grandfather—he has models to be 
copied rather than examples to be shunned. Both. 
were men of peace; both were anxious, according to 
their own lights, to do justice to.the masses of the 
mighty nation over which they ruled. One began : 
his reign filled to overflowing with good intentions, 
and accomplished at least one glorious work for 
liberty which ought to make him secure of a noble 
immortality. Tne other, less happily constituted, 
might still have given vent to liberal sympathies if 
it had not been for the inexcusable crime. which 
raised him prematurely to the throne. As it was, 
thoagh on all questions of domestic policy he was 
fettered by narrow prejudices aud time-hardened 
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traditions, he showed himself to be even more 
emphatically than his father had been before him 
the friend of peace. More than once he stood 
between Europe and a great war; and by his 
resolute stubbornness in standing on the side of 
péace, he succeeded in preventing mischief from 
being wrought by the restless and unscrupulous 
agents whom he was compelled to employ. We 
can desire nothing better for the Tsar Nicholas than 
that in his own person he should combine the virtues 
both of his father and grandfather. So far as domestic 
affairs are concerned he has to deal with a nation 
which is crying for liberty, even as the serfs freed 
by his grandfather once cried for it. If he can but 
see his way to grant at least some portion of the 
prayer which is thus addressed to him, and to do 
for the exiles in Siberia as his grandfather the 
Liberator did for the peasants, he will plant 
the dynasty of the Romanoffs more firmly than 
ever in the hearts of the Russian people. And if, 
like his father, he can impress upon the nations the 
fact that he seeks no war, and will permit none that 
can possibly be avoided co long as his reign lasts, he 
will make the world at large for ever debtor to him. 
{t is & large demand to make upon the brain and 
the heart of a very young man, filling a place so 
terrible in its possibilities for good or for evil. It 
is difficult to believe that he, or any man born of 
woman, can fully meet that demand. And yet if he 
can do so, the world will seem a brighter and a better 
place to millions than it has hitherto appeared to be. 

So far as this country is concerned the matter of 
most importance to all of us in connection with the 
reign of the Tsar Nicholas is, naturally enough, his 
attitude towards ourselves. That a good deal of 
anxiety is felt upon this subject is not to be denied. 
France has prostrated herself so completely at his 
feet, has paid him so abject a homage, that it would 
not be surprising if, like a dutifal son, he were to 
take up the part once occupied by his father, and 
to assume the réle of protector of the French. If 
Mrenchmen like to sacrifice their national dignity, 
their national honour and independence, that is 
a matter which concerns themselves alone; nor 
must we be unduly surprised or chagrined if they 
reap the reward of their humiliating surrender. 
{t must be the business of Englishmen to prove 
to the Tsar that we are not his natural enemies; 
that if we do not make any clamorous appeal 
to his charity, we have at least no evil designs 
against his kingdom. The dream of many patriotic 
Kinglishmen has been the establishment of an 
wliance between this country and Russia. Sach 
an alliance would unquestionably be for the 
advantage of both nations, and would be, at the 
game time, a permanent guarantee for the peace 
of the world. But at present there does not, 
unfortunately, seem to be much reason to antici- 
pate the realisation of this dream. Even though 
we may reject the statements of the egregious 
M. Flourens, who has made haste to blab to the 
tirst newspaper reporter he eneountered the secrets 
of an interview with the Tsar certainly never 
intended to be communicate] to the press, we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that there are no 
signs at present of that cordial understanding 
hetween ourselves and Russia which all wise men 
desire. [t must be the business of English states- 
men to prove to the Tsar that such an alliance 
would be at least as much to his advantage as it 


would be to oura, It must also be their business 
to make it char both to him and to his advisers that, 
hilet w ure nothing better than to join hands 
vith boa Asia, if not in FE rope as well, we shall 
aliow at r nateral shte to be filehed from 
tien *) oay be formed awainst 











us on the Continent. Whether Lord Salisbury is 
the man who is most likely to impress these facts 
upon the Tsar we greatly doubt. His past record 
is against him. In the annals of Russia his name 
must always be associated with the humiliation 
of the Treaty of Berlin. It is a distinct misfortune 
for England that at this moment he should be her 
foremost representative both in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Happily, however, the Tsar knows 
enough of this country to be aware that there are 
other statesmen besides Lord Salisbury; and it 
may be hoped that he will judge both our sym- 
pathies and our resources by a truer standard than 
that which the Prime Minister can offer to him. 





A MASSACRE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





HE outbreak of Mussulman ferocity in Crete is 

one more sign, if any were needed, that the 
rule of the Turk is at last nearing its end in Europe. 
Macedonia, which was fully expected to be in revolt 
a month ago, has been kept quiet—presumably in 
consequence of the change of policy in Bulgaria, and 
because it suits the arbiter of the destinies of that 
Principality to have no disturbance at the present 
moment in Eastern Europe. But events have proved 
too strong for the wishes of the Great Powers. In 
spite of the quasi-autonomy granted to Crete after 
the insurrection of 1868 and secured by the Treaty 
of Berlin, insurrection complicated with local 
politics, but somewhat of the old Klephtic type, 
has from time to time broken out during the 
last few years in the island. For the last year or 
more matters have assumed a graver aspect. The 
meeting of the Assembly, now due, had been post- 
poned till August, and a portion of the Christian 
population had risen in revolt. For a month or 
more there had been apprehensions of a massacre. 
The Mussalman population had come in from the 
country to the towns, presumably in fear of Greek 
raiders. Their arrival on former occasions had 
excited their co-religionists, and a like result was 
now feared. The Turkish garrison and the officials 
were in the worst possible temper, excited by the 
chronic inability of the Turkish Government to 
pay their salaries, and rapidly becoming des- 
perate. The civil and military governors were 
in conflict, and severally impotent to check 
the rising. The massacre, however, has taken 
place in the streets of the capital, and to all appear- 
ance without provocation. Benghazi Arabs had 
been imported to check the revolt. On three suc- 
cessive days this week they seem to bave run 
amuck, killing the cavasses of the Greek and 
Russian Consulates, an English family, and a 
number of peaceable Cretan Christians. Warships 
have been despatched, and, as the insurrection 
certainly cannot be suppressed once for all, we 
are face to face with the reopening in an acute 
form of the Eastern Question. 

It cannot be said that the prespects of a settle- 
ment are very favourable. With the disgraceful 
impotence which the Powers have lately exhibited 
in Armenia fresh in our memories it is difficult to 
imagine that any of then—especially the two Turco- 
phil arbiters of the destiny of the Tarkish Empire 

care very much what may become of the 
Christians in Crete. Under normal conditions 
the matter would be simple enough. In Crete 
the Christians are to the Mussulman population 
approximately as six to one; and, putting avid: 
the gerrisons, Christians and Mussulmans alike 
are of Greek race reept, indeed, for a certein 
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Italian admixture, a survival of the old days of 
Venetian rule. A European Congress might extend 
Cretan autonomy so as to reduce the rule of the 
Sultan to a mere nominal suzerainty, correlated with 
the receipt of an annual tribute. But the jealousies 
of the Powers negative a European Congress—which 
might, indeed, have to make a comprehensive parti- 
tion of the whole, or nearly the whole, of the Turkish 
Empire, and would probably be urged to deal with 
Egypt too. Already accusations of foreign intrigue 
are being bandied about in the Press. That Greek 
money and men are helping the insurgents, as they 
often have before, there is no doubt whatever. 
According to one theory, however, the Russian and 
French Consuls have deliberately fomented disorder 
so as to secure a French occupation. According to 
the Indépendance Belge, more French, as usual, than 
the French themselves—the charge really deserves 
to be widely published because it is so grotesquely 
absurd—the rising is all the fault of English 
intrigue! The Cretans, it holds, are stirred up by 
British agents eager to precipitate the fall of the 
Turkish Empire and derive what profit they can for 
their country from the division of the spoils. And, 
unfortunately, these suspicions are echoed, though 
in a less grotesque form, at Hamburg, at Paris, and 
at Berlin. There is this much foundation for them 
—which the Temps recalls—that in the famous inter- 
view with Sir Hamilton Seymour, in which the 
Turkish Empire was first described as “the Sick 
Man,” a partition was suggested by the Tsar 
Nicholas I., in which our share was to be Egypt and 
Crete. Bat few Eoglishmen remember that now. 

Of course, if the sort of temper we have 
described is to prevail on the Continent—and in 
France we fear that it will—there is no hope of a 
satisfactory solution. Crete,it must be remembered, 
commands Egypt and the Suez Canal, as well as 
the approach to the —Egean. That we should be 
suspected of wanting it is one of the many penalties 
we pay for our occupation of Egypt and for our 
unfortunate enterprise now in progress in the 
Soudan. In the interest of the Cretans themselves 
it would have been well had we long ago exchanged 
it, as has often been suggested, for Cyprus, where 
our rule is unappreciated—an exchange desirable 
not for the strategic advantages of the island, but 
because we might at the proper time have given it 
to Greece, and meanwhile might have made it into 
the garden of the Mediterranean and a new and 
unspoilt playground of Europe. But nobody 
believes in our altruism now, thanks to our Jingoes 
and the Cyprus Convention; and s> the Cretans 
suffer, and the Kastern Question is upon us once 
more. 

To us the best hope for Crete seems to lie in 
the activity of Greece. That the little nation 
which nearly wrecked itself in 1886 in the attempt 
to fight Turkey will be held back, if the insurrection 
continues, we cannot believe; and Turkey is now 
much farther gone in decrepitude. There is no 
effective Turkish fleet, no Hobart Pasha to put down 
this insurrection, a3 in 1886, It will be kept up by 
volunteers and filibustering expeditions from Greece. 
And as that country is now more or less under 
French and Rassian influence, we cannot but hope 
that some concession may be made to Greek 
aspirations. That Crete should be joined to the 
kingdom of Greece would for the present not be 
an unmixed benefit, but it would be infinitely better 
so than under the rule of the Tark. That it 
should be neutralised temporarily under a European 
guarantee would perhaps be the best and simplest 
solution. Such a course is not without danger to 
“ British interests.” Bat it woul] be far less dan- 
lh Lb nds 


gerous to us whether so neutralised « 





than, in the hands of a decaying Empire, become a 
puppet of a hostile Franco-Russian alliance. Atany 
rate, it is to be hoped our interests will not be allows 
to stand in the way. But for the mutual suspicions. 
of the Powers, the matter could be settled summarily. 
As we are at once an object of suspicion and 
suspicious, it behoves us to declare that in neither 
rezpect will we interfere with the liberation of Crete. 
The method is a question for Europe as a whole. 
But we ought to make it clear that we shall. do 
nothing to hinder a drastic solution. 








WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, 

N the Wednesday before Whitsuntide the central 

hall at Westminster was crowded by a number 

of enthusiastic ladies who fancied that the Govern- 
ment would suspend the debate on the Agricultural 
Rating Bill some hour or so before half-past five, 
when public business must close in accordance with 
the rales of the House, that the hour would. be 
utilised by chivalrous members in passing the second 
reading of a Women’s Franchise Bill, and that 
everyone would go home happily after revolutionis- 
ing in that brief space the relations between t 
sexes. We do not know that the opponents of 
women’s suffrage could have devised, if they had 
tried, a more convincing object-lesson. The ladies 
in the lobby were not Minades hungering for bread, 
like those who marched on a historic occasion to 
Versailles. All of them were adequately attired ; 
some of them had titles; most of them had brains. 
They were all in deadly earnest about politics, to 
which they had doubtless devoted the abundant 
leisure of spinsterhood, They were actuated by no 
pressure of narrow necessity, but by the purest pant- 
ing after the ideal. Yet these ladies actually knew 
so little about the spirit of English politics, the 
genius of English history, that they thought the 
English Parliament might be induced by their 
persuasion to admit the whole of womankind to 
the franchise in less than the brief time which 
they would devote in their own drawing-rooms 
to afternoon tea. We dare swear that even 
as they went home disappointed they thought 
the conduct of the male legislators entirely un- 
justifiable and typically unfair. 

It is perhaps kinder—and, in the true sense, 
more polite—to tell these ladies that their hope of 
carrying women’s suffrage in a hurry is entirely 
baseless. A very large section of both political 
parties are more determinedly opposed to it than 
to any other change which is seriously proposed by 
anyone. The calculation which makes a majority of 
the present House of Commons in favour of their 
claim is, we believe, entirely erroneous. A very 
large majority of Liberals, and four-fifths of the 
Irish, are against them. Lord Salisbury is in their 
favour, but he doubted on a recent occasion whether 
the majority of his party agreed with him. The 
fact is that some few years ago, when their electoral 
prospects were less brilliant than they are now, 
many Conservatives were attracted towards women’s 
suffrage as a possible mode of increasing their 
strength at the polls. The only practical proposal 
put before them was one for the enfranchisement 
only of those women who are householders and 
who belong mainly to the upper and middle classes. 
The Tories asked for the enfranchisement of the 
woman householder, as they asked for the en- 
franchisement of the soldier and the policeman, 
simply because they believed that most of them 
were Tories. This theory is, t mind, a 
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curious delusion, due to a misunderstanding of 
the. nature both of women and Conservatism. 
If a bustling jingoism abroad is Conservative, 
then women are Conservative, for they have 
in moments of national enthusiasm and alarm far 
less moderation than men. If recklessness in public 
expenditure is Conservative, then women, though 
individually economical, must be considered Conserva- 
tive. If Clericalism—whether it be the Clericalism 
of: church or chapel—is Conservative, women are 
Conservative. If a vague Socialism, an incapacity 
to bear lightly the shackles which those laws of 
Nature called Political Economy have placed upon 
mankind, are Conservative, women are Conservatives 
truly. Socialism is the most popular form of modern 
knight-errantry, and women, Mrs. Browning has told 
us, are knights-errant to the last— 


* And if Cervantes had been Shakespeare too, 
Ile’d made his don a donna.” 


The Tory wire-puller may recognise that these 
weaknesses can be used, with the help of a little 
Primrose social amenity, as sources of attraction to 
the Tory party. But the wiser, deeper and more 
thoughtful men of all parties are rather beginning 
to recognise that they represent the dangers towards 
which, even with a male franchise, all parties have 
nowadays a tendency to be drawn, and which, 
therefore, it is the bounden duty of all gocd citizens 
to combat. We say “all parties” advisedly. We 
Liberals have our Jingoes and our Clericals, though 
they are, happily, less numerous with us than with 
the Tories. We make up in Socialists what we lack 
in Clericals, and though there are many good Liberals 
who feel towards Socialism just as Tur Speaker 
does, few have the courage to express their opinions 
openly. So, tco, with the Tories and their parsons. 
You hear many things in the smoking-room which 
would not be spoken in the House. There is a firm, 
though generally silent, determination on beth sides 
not to unduly increase the emotional element in the 
electorate, and a growing conviction that the very 
qualities which make women so delightful and so 
invaluable in the home would make them as electors 
a danger to the State. 

The position is not, of course, an entirely logical 
one. We give votes to some women in municipal 
elections, though municipalities might be made 
dangerous instruments of the milder Socialism. We 
give Parliamentary votes to some men who are at least 
as little equipped as women are with sober, economic 
sense. But this is a very illogical world. Logically 
there ought to be no armies, no navies, no national 
debts, no poverty, no crime. Some four-fifths of our 
national expenditure is due to causes which, if all 
men and women were good and wise, might be 
avoided. We have to make the best of things as 
they are, and even though some women might make 
excellent electors, we must not give them votes, 
because, in the mass, they would tend to endanger 
property, peace, and secular progress. Happily, 
the exclusion does not bring about any serious 
practical injustice. Inequalities as to property (which 
were devised, it must be remembered, largely for the 
protection rather than for the injury of women) have 
been removed. The only inequality now remaining 
is that which allows married women to avoid paying 
their debts in a way which is not permitted to 
married men. There are some professional organisa- 
tions, such as the Universities, the Bar, and the 
London Society of Compositors, which refuse to 
admit women to their ranks, but these are exclusions 
(whether well or ill-founded) with which Parliament 
has nothing to do. So far as Parliament kas 
interfered in labour, it has been to protect women 
and children with careful safeguards which are rot 
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thought necessary for men. The disabilities of 
women in the labour world are due partly to an 
inferiority in education, which the School Boards 
have practically removed, partly to a want of the 
power of combination, and partly to the ill-advised 
gencrosity of male relatives which makes them 
contribute to the support of women-workers while 
they would expect men-workers to be supported by 
their employers. If the ladies who agitate for the 
suffrage are really desirous for the benefit of their 
sex, they have abundant opportunities in the in. 
dustrial world without meddling with politics, 
There may be a few small inequalities due to Par. 
liament, such as that in the divorce Jaws—a matter 
of infinitely little importance to most decent 
people. But the most galling inequality which 
remains is the inequality of wages. It is an in- 
equality which can be removed by degrees, so far as 
it is not due to a lack of mental or bodily stamina, 
but it cannot be removed by Parliament. The ladies 
who think it can be so removed merely prove once 
more by so thinking how fatal a thing it would be to 
give them the franchise. We have written plainly 
because we believe it is a kindness to let them know 
that the franchise agitation is quite useless and 
quite hopeless. 








FINANCE. 


—-—o*e— — 


YUSINESS has been rather inactive during the 
week, as many holiday-makers have been slow 
in returning to the City, owing to the fineness of 
the weather. The troubles in Crete, too, deter 
operators, so does the probability of Mr. McKinley’s 
election as President of the United States, and so, of 
course, does the delay in finally deciding the fate 
of the Pretoria prisoners. Still, there is a hopeful 
feeling, and a very general expectation that business 
will now gradually improve. At the fortnightly 
settlement on the Stock Exchange, which began 
on Tuesday morning, the account open for the 
rise was found to be very small, as is natural 
under the circumstances, and money was obtain- 
able at from 1} to 1} per cent. The chief activity 
during the week has been in home railway stocks. 
In nearly all of these there has been a very 
considerable rise, and at one time on Wednesday 
London and North Western ordinary stock touched 
200. The railway traflic returns are exceedingly 
satisfactory. Trade is steadily improving, and the 
long-continued drought has done less harm than 
might reasonably have been expected. The first hay 
crop, no doubt, will be very short upon high ground 
and light soil, but on low ground it promises to be 
good. Vegetation is surprisingly forward under the 
circumstances, and the corn crops are looking fairly 
well. There has been another rise in Argentine 
securities, both Government and industrial. The 
speculative account open was somewhat increased 
during the past fortnight, but not as much as 
some people anticipated, and the carrying over 
rates were by no means heavy. In the United 
States department there is exceedingly little doing. 
In inter-bourse securities there is very little doing. 
There is naturally much anxiety felt regarding 
Crete, and, indeed, the outlook in the whole of the 
Turkish Empire is very disquieting. Moreover, 
there is an inclination on the part of operators to 
wait for some development of Russian policy after 
the coronation. 
Owing to the Stock Exchange settlement, the 


near approach of the end of the month, and the. 


lock-up of the Japanese money in the Bank of 
Evgland, the rates of interest and discount are 
fairly well maintained, but the tendency is un- 
doubtedly downwards. Japan is paying out money 
et the rate of about a million sterling per month; 
gold is coming from abroad in large amounts; 
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speculation is held in check; and although trade 
js good, ic will be a long time before active trade 
will materially affect the money market. Next 
week, therefore, there is likely to be a decline in 
rates, and everything points to a long continuance 
of cheap money, unless, of course, there are any 
untoward political events. Serious fears, for example, 
of an intervention in Turkey would doubtless for 
the time being raise rates; so again a more threaten- 
ing dispute between the United States and Spain 
would have the same effect; but otherwise money 
will probably continue both plentiful and cheap 
throughout theyear. In the silver market the great 
American miuve-owners are unwilliug to sell much at 
present prices, and therefore every small demand 
raises quotations for the time being. This week, 
for instance, a fairly large continental demand sent 
up the price. The main influence at work, however, 
is the very generai belief that next year silver wiil 
become the real standard of value in the United 
States. Most people fear that if Mr. McKinley 
is elected there will be an alarm in the Eastern 
States, that gold wiil be hoarded and will dis- 
appear from circulation. Whether that happens or 
not, the fear tends to strengthen the silver market, 
few of the great holders being willing to sell 
when they think there is the probability of much 
higher prices in a year or so. The India Council 
continues to sell its drafts wonderfully weil. It 
disposed of the whole amount offered for tender on 
Wednesday at a little under Is. 1{d. per rupee. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


S4 TURDAY.—There was a general rush out of 
town yesterday, and to-day politicians are as 
scarce as swallows in March. Before they went, 
however, the M.P.’s were all full of the scene in the 
House of Commons—a scene that was, in a certain 
sense, historic. It is easy for Tory journalists to 
gibe at the Opposition for having indulged in “ mere 
obstruction,” but those behind the scenes know that 
in this case the Liberals were goaded into obstruc- 
tion by the conduct of the Leader of the House. A 
reactionary Bill which robs the towns in order to 
put money into the pockets of the landowners, 
introduced into Parliament without warning, and 
against the wishes of a large section even of the 
Tory party, has been pushed forward with a relent- 
less pressure that has been almost brutal. Riddled 
and smashed in debate, the Bill has still been carried 
by the use of mechanical majorities and the abuse of 
the closure. It was this fact that led the Liberal 
party to take the strong measures of Thursday night. 
Those measures have been justified by their success, 
Not only did they compel Mr. Balfour to admit 
defeat and to abandon the programme of work he 
had arranged, but they drew public attention to the 
real character of the proceedings in Parliament. 
The apathy of the nation is at last beginning to 
disappear. 

It is perfectly true, as the S/andard intimates, 
that the fight on Thursday night was intended in 
part as a hint to the Government of what they may 
expect if they try to closure the Education Bill. It 
1s a hint which, if they are wise, they will take. If 
they determine to force their revolutionary educa- 
tional proposals in the way in which they have 
forced their Landlords’ Relief Bill they may expect 
to see the House in full session in October. It 
ls also true that Mr. John Dillon’s active inter- 
vention on Thursday night was inspired by his 
desire to show that he is still prepared to 
£0-operate with the Liberal party wherever he 


finds it possible todo so. The egregious Mr. Redmond, 
tamest of Tory hacks, has drawn attention to this 
fact, hoping thereby to discredit Mr. Dillon in the 
eyes of Irishmen, 


The Irish people ought by this 








time to understand that it is not Mr. Dillon but Mr. 
Redmond himself who has dealt the coup de grace to 
the Home Rule cause. How strongly Mr. Gladstone 
feels this was shown by his telegram to the editor of 
the Daily Chronicle. However, for the moment the 
doors are shut and peace reigns at Westminster. 
The political leaders of both parties are scattered 
far afield, and people are thinking of other things 
than amendments, divisions, and closure resolutions. 

Two publications found their way to my table 
this morning that deserve a special word of 
notice. The first is Part I. of Mr. Punch’s Life of 
Mr. Gladstone. There have been many lives of Mr. 
Gladstone already, and the final and authoritative 
biography has not even been begun. But there is 
assuredly room for the very entertaining work 
which the proprietors of Punch are now offering to 
us, and many a man wiil be delighted to renew his 
memory of Mr. Tenniel’s brilliant cartoons by 
dipping into the pages of this new “Life.” The 
other publication is the June number of the Corn- 
hill Magazine, with the words of farewell from the 
pen of its old editor, Mr. James Payn. They are 
graceful, humorous, genial words; but they would 
strike a great sadness into the heart if they were to 
be regarded as Mr. Payn’s last address to the vast 
circle of his friends and readers. To lose him from 
the world of contemporary letters would be to suffer 
an irreparable bereavement. Happily there is no 
reascn to think that such a loss is to be anticipated 
for many a year to come. The drudgery of the 
editorial chair may be laid aside, but the old wit 
and the old kindness of heart and brightness of 
spirit that men have loved so long will remain, and, 
one may hope, wiil still brighten a thousand delight- 
ful pages. 

Monday.—Some amusing stories are being told 
regarding incidents in the all-night sitting. One 
for the authenticity of which I can vouch is as 
follows. Early on Friday morning Sir James 
Kitson, who had been voting against the Govern- 
ment in every division, visited the “ barber’s shop” 
established a couple of years ago by Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone for the purpose of being shaved. Whilst 
he was undergoing this operation Mr. Chamberlain 
was submitting himself to the razor in an adjoin- 
ing chair. After shaving the Secretary for the 
Colonies desired to have his hair cut, whilst Sir 
James Kitson preferred being shampooed as a 
refreshment. Both of these operations were in 
progress when the division bells rang. Neither of 
the keen politicians felt inclined to pair, and so 
off they dashed into the division lobby, Mr. Cham- 
berlain with his hair half cat, Sic James Kitson 
with his standing on end under the infiuence of 
the barber's manipulation. Having voted, they 
returned complacently to complete their toilet. 
Another member was caught when in the bath, 
and rushing forth recorded his vote whilst wearing 
a costume in which he would certainly not have 
ventured to appear in any public thoroughfare. 

Tucsday.—The holiday lull in the political world 
leaves people at leisure to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon to-day’s ceremonial at Moscow. Ib is 
impossible to deny that a good deal of uneasiness 
prevails in many quarters as to the possible con- 
sequences of the Coronation. From to-day the 
Tsar will begin to rule as well as reign, and nobody 
really knows in what direction his policy may lead 
him. All that is certain is that the Russian 
Emperor is very highly esteemed for his personal 
qualities by his English relatives, and that he has 
given many proofs of his affection for them. If it 
were not for this fact, the future, so far as the 
relations of this country with Russia are concerned, 
would undoubtedly be full of gloom. 

Wednesday.—Sir William Harcourt’s vigorous 
letter on the subject of the battle of last Thursday 
and the prospective struggle on the Education Bill 
is attracting a vast amount of attention even in the 
middle of our holidays. It is not, of course, so 
significant as Professor Dicey’s protest against the 
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closuring of the Education Bill—for that protest 
comes from a friend of the Government; but it 
accurately expresses Liberal opinion on the question 
at issue, and it foreshadows a struggle of no common 
severity if Mr. Balfour is ill-advised enough to try 
to force his Bill through Parliament by sbeer brute 
force. The fact that we are now confronted by a 
revolutionary conspiracy got up in the interests of 
the worst kind of reactionary Toryism is becoming 
apparent even to the most stolid and self-righteous 
of Liberal Unionists, and it is awakening heart- 
burnings and anxious questionings in unexpected 
quarters. The present situation oddly recalls to 
my mind an old Reform Club story of 1868, when 
Dizzy was playiog his great game of household 
suffrage, and was throwing the Constitution to 
the wolves in order that he might keep him- 
self in office. An absent-minded Tory nobleman 
walking along Pall Mall by mistake went up the 
steps of the Reform Club instead of those of tke 
Carlton. As he passed the ha!l-porter, the latter, 
who knew him by sight, said: “ My lord, you have 
made a mistake, This is the Reform Club.” “So it 
is, by G !’ said the peer, awakening from his 
trance; “I thought it was the Revolution Club.” 
Of course, there are revolutions and revolutions, and 
to a thorough-going Tory a revolutionary movement 
which aims at destroying popular rights and re- 
placing them by class privileges may not seem a 
very dreadful thing; but to those men who were 
once Liberals, and who still profess to have some 
leaven of Liberalism in their composition, a black 
revolution must be still more hateful than an 
ordinary red revolution. 

I do not know who Mr. E. H. Brodie may be, but 
the letter which that gentleman has addressed to the 
Times strikes me as the most amusing production I 
have read for many aday. Mr. Brodie believes that 
whilst it was a criminal act for the Liberal Govern- 
ment to closure the debate on the Home Rule Bill, it 
is in the highest degree fit and proper that the Tory 
Government should closure the Education Bill. He 
supports this thesis by the following statements: 
1, The Government of 1895 had no mandate to bring 
in a Home Rule Bill; they “ sprung it suddenly upon 
the country.” (The six years’ struggle from 1886 to 
1892, and the appeal cf Mr. Gladstone to the nation 
at the General Election have escaped Mr. Brodie’s 
notice.) 2. The Education Bill has been “eagerly 
expected by the country; the second reading, after 
® generous allowance of time for the debate, has 
been carried by an overwhelming majority 
and it is of the highest importance that the measure 
should be carried.” Mr. Brodie hes failed to com- 
pare the time taken on the first and second readings 
of the Education Bill with the time occupied on the 
corresponding stages of the Home Rule Bill. In 
short he has either misunderstood or misrepresented 
all the essential facts of the questions with which he 
is dealing. The most ignorant are always the most 
infallible of critics. 

Thursday.—<An idea prevails in London that the 
agitation against the Education Act has proved a 
failure, and that the country is so entirely given 
up to lethargy that there is no feeling even regard- 
ing the plot for the destruction of the School Boards. 
An M.P. who has just come back from his constitu- 
ents told me a different story last night. He visited 
both his own and a neighbouring constituency, and in 
each case he found that the Liberal party has lately 
won new recruits. Men who have voted steadily 
with the Tories ever since 1886 have now formally 
thrown over their allegiance and returned to the 
Liberal fold. This is a very significant fact. In 
part it is unquestionably due to the action of the 
Irish members. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that because a certain number of Nonconformist 
Radicals have dissociated themselves from the 
action of men like Mr. Guinness Rogers there 
is no reality or substance in the Nonconformist 
protest against the Irish vote. I have no wish 





to keep open a painful controversy; 


but the 


leaders of the Liberal party would be making a 
fatal mistake if they did not recognise the fact that 
a great change has come over the political situation 
as a direct result of the division on the second reading 
of the Education Bill. Those of us who are just as 
ardent supporters cf Home Rule as we ever were are 
bound to take note of this fact, and to recognise it 
as one of the elements which wiil control the future 
policy of parties in this country. 

Meanwhile a bishop—his Lordship of Chester— 
proposes to settle the whole Education controversy 
by cramming the Church Catechism down the throats 
of the children in all the Board Schools! That is 
a hint which it may be hoped the Nonconformist 
Unionists will be able to appreciate. 

Iriday.—The short holiday is almost over, and 
Ministers, like the legendary schoolboy, are looking 
forward ruefully to the renewal of the fight in Par. 
liament. That they have blundered grossly is now 
the admission to be read between the iines in the 
utterances of their own organs in the press. It did 
not need Mr, Courtney's caustic letter this morning 
to prove that the incompeterce of the Leader of the 
House of Commons is something altogether unex. 
ampled. What is to be done with the Kducation 
Bill is the question of the hour, and it is one that 
the Cabinet will have to deal with seriously at an 
early date. No doubt, if Ministers should suc- 
ceed in retaining the two seats at present vacant, 
their spirits will be cheered; but even in that case 
they will have to flounder through the bog in which 
Mr. Balfour’s mismanagement has landed them. 

It was not, as a writer in one of the reviews this 
month states, Lord Palmerston who uttered the 
famons remark about dry champagne, nor was that 
remark what this gentleman declares it to have 
been. It was “ Bear” Eilice who was responsible 
for the statement, and what he actually said was, 
“The man who says he likes dry champague will 
say anything.” 








WHY GERMANY IS DISLIKED, 





FEW months ago THE SPrAKER started a dis- 

cussion on the question “ Why are we hated?” 
that was warmly taken up by the Temps and other 
Continental newspapers cf distinction. Of course, 
our courteous critics abroad began by denying that 
any hatred whatever was felt for Englishmen by their 
neighbours, and then proceeded with great good 
temper to point out reasons innnmerable that fully 
justified that sentiment. They may all be summed 
up in Lord Rosebery’s clever epigram at Newton 
Abbot: “The Englishman walks Europe as if it were 
his quarter-deck.” The fact is undeniable; but it is 
not so generally recognised that there are other 
persons who share this weakness with him. Indeed, 
if we look into the question not from an exclusively 
British standpoint, we shall probably be brought to 
the conclusion that other nations besides our own 
lie under the ban of general dislike. The travelling 
American, for example, is no more to be regarded as 
a model of modesty and good manners tian his 
cousin the travelling Briton. He, too, takes the 
world at large as being his own particular quarter- 
deck, and struts about upon it with an affectation of 
conscious superiority that does more than anything 
else to prove that he is of the same blood as his 
cousin in the old country. An amusing instance 0 
the American abroad and of the way in which he 
emulates the failings as well as the virtues of the 
Briton has been furnished by the recent case of Mr. 
Stern. This gentleman, an American subject, had 
the audacity to take his son, a boy of fifteen, to & 
public ball at Kissengen last year. Now one of the 
rules of the Kursaal, over which an official of the 
Bavarian Government presides, prohibits the ads 
mission to the balls of youths below a certain 
age. Mr. Stern's son came within the prohibited 
degree, and was summarily ejected by the officials 
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at the Kursaal. Thereupon Mr. Stern, using 
the privileges which every American regards as 
pars of his sacred birthright, expressed his 
opinion of the director of the Kursaal in the un- 
varnished vernacular of the West. In America, and 
certainly in England, Mr. Stern might have said 
what he liked, and neither he nor anybody else 
would have been a penny the worse for his bad 
language. But the case is different at Kissengen, 
and everywhere else throughout the limits of the 
German Empire. Before the unfortunate American 
who had made too vigorous a protest against the 
exclusion of his son from a place of public entertain- 
ment knew where he was, he found himself where 
he had never expected to be in the course of his 
highly respectable career—to wit, in the dock at a 
police-court. Nor did his astonishment cease at this 
point. The blameless citizon of the Western Re- 
public learned to his amazement that he kad com- 
mitted a heincus crime inasmuch as he had insulted 
an Official, and the magistrate before whom he had 
been haled forthwith sentenced him to a substantial 
term of imprisonment. That term he would doubt- 
less have had to serve if it had not been for the fact 
that German law allews a man to appeal against 
his sentence. Mr. Stern lodged an appsal, and was 
liberated on bail amounting to four thousand pounds 
sterling! In England a man accused of the worst 
crimes in the calendar would hardly be required to 
find bail to this amount; but in Germany the case 
is different. Or, perhaps, we ought to infer that in 
the opinion of a German magistrate there is no 
crime so gross as that of speaking ill of a dignitary. 
At any rate, four thousand pounds was the sum 
which Mr. Stern had to deposit before he was 
released from custody on the trumpery charge lodged 
against him. Apparently our American friend had 
no confidence in any of the judges of the Fatherland. 
At all events, ke took care to quit German territory 
before his appeal came on for hearing. He tkus 
escaped imprisonment; but he cannot get back his 
four thousand pounds, and the Berlin Government 
has treated the attempts of Mr. Cleveland’s Secretary 
of State to recover it for him with rudeness not 
unningled with contempt. 

We commend this story, first, to those Americans 
who join in deriding travelling Englishmen because 
of their rough-and-ready demeanour in foreign coun- 
tries, and secondly to those censorious Germans who 
are pleased to assume that England has a monopoly 
of hatred among the other nations of the world. Me. 
Stern, in giving way to his temper and in haranguing 
the thin-skinned head-waiter of the Kissengen Kur- 
saal with unnecessary vchemence, committed a 
foolish act such as many a Briton has committed 
before him. But to every sensible man who is not 
a German official it is clear that his punishment was 
ridiculously disproportionate to his offence. It was 
unjust, tyrannical, and odious in every sense of the 
word. That it was strictly in accordance with Ger- 
man ideas of “law and order” is evident from the 
fact that it was stoutly upheld by the German 
Foreign Minister when the American Government 
tried to procure some abatement of the penalty. 
This fact it is, indeed, which alone gives inter- 
national importance to the incident. Everybody 
xnows that the foreigner who visits Prussia or any 
of her dependencies finds himself placed under con- 
ditions that are absolutely strange to him. The 
whole empire is governed by officials—officials of 
every degree, from the Emperor down to the 
humblest railway guard—and it is a crime for any 
ordinary citizen to show disrespect towards any 
member of this vast hierarchy. Do our Prussian 
censors, who chuckle over the way in which Eng- 
land is hated by her neighbours, ever realise 
how intense is the dislike which German officialdom 
provokes among all foreigners? They themselves 
may be hardened to the odious petty tyranny 
under which they live. Just as the civilian scuttles 
out of the path of an officer in the streets of 
Berlin, as though conscious of his own inferiority, so 








the most useful private citizen submits without a 
murmur to the boorish brutalities and incivilities of 
the ordinary German railway official. But the in- 
habitants of countries in which freedom and civilisa- 
tion go hand in hand are revolted beyond measure 
by the degradation of individual manhood which is 
the conspicuous feature of German civil life. They 
decline to submit their own personal independence 
to the untender mercies of the official class; they 
are filled with hatred of that class, and along with 
that hatred grows up a corresponding scorn for a 
nation which seems to have lost its self-respect in 
its dismal submission to an all-pervading barrack- 
room system of discipline. 

Mr. Stern’s case, though a small matter in itself, 
is a very significant illustration of the antagonism 
which exists between the ideas of all other civilised 
peoples and those of the ordinary Prussian. It 
would be a good thing for our Prussian friends if 
they were able to realise this fact and to understand 
all that it means. At this moment the vast majority 
of travelling Englishmen prefer almost every country 
in Europes as a pleasure resort to the German Em- 
pire. If it were not for a few fashionable baths, 
which yearly attract a certain number cf English 
visitors, there would be hardly any tourist traffic 
between this country and Germany. Indeed, those 
baths which happen to ba situate on Austrian ter- 
ritory aro always more popular than those which 
lie under the dominion of the Berlin bureaucracy. 
Good temper and civility may be anticipated with 
confidence in the one case, whilst their absence may 
just as confidently be relied upon in the other. We 
are constantly hearing of the jealousies which rage 
between Great Britain and France; they fill the 
columns of the newspapers, and doubtless disturb 
the minds of politicians. But they are never seen 
or felt in the personal relations of the two peoples, 
and as a result I’rance is one of the favourite resorts 
of the English traveller. The Prussian regards him- 
self as a person immeasurably superior in civilisation 
and in the art of living to the Italian; but to the 
Englishman it seems tbat the Italian is immeasurably 
the superior of the Prussian so far as the power of 
winning the good-will of his visitors is concerned. 
In Hungary, deficient as it is in many of the 
exterior appliances of civilisation, the foreigner 
may travel always with a pleasing sense of secur- 
ity and without losing his self-respect. Even in 
Turkey he has no need to maintain an attitude 
of constant watchfulness over his words and acticns, 
such as might be shown by a timid schoolboy in 
the presence of an overbearing head-master. It 
is the same in Switzerland, in Norway, in Egypt, 
even in Spain. It is only in Prussia that we are 
required to live under a strange and odious r¢yime, 
to remember every hour of our lives that actions 
which would bs regarded as innocent anywhere 
else, may here be criminal, and above all things 
to avoid giving the smallest pretext for offence to 
the most contemptible jack-in-office. Is it wonder- 
ful in these circumstances that a strong feeling 
of dislike, not unmingled with contempt, should 
have grown up in the minds of Englishmen towards 
German methods? Itisa feeling which, as everybody 
knows, is not by any means confined to Englishmen. 
Frenchmen, Italians, Austrians, and Hungarians, 
to say nothing of Americans, all share in it. 
Politically, Great Britain may, if it please our 
censors, ba regarded as the bully of the world. 
Socially, and in all that appertains to personal 
freedom, and to the self-respect of individuals, it 
is Prussia that plays this part. And, after all, as 
the politicians are comparatively few in number 
when compared with the general public, it ‘s 
perhaps, a smaller misfortune to be regarded as a 
political than as a social bully. It would, we repeat, 
be a good thing for Germany if she were to realise 
her position, and ali that it costs her. When we 
remember the rare charm which belongs to the 
cultivated German, his high sense of honour, his 
keen intelligence and his bread and vigorous 
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judgment, we cannot believe that he really enjoys 
the dislike into which his country has been brought 
by her tame subserviency to the cfficial oligarchy. 








CRIMINAL RECORDS. 





; the posters of the newspapers be any clue to 
the topics which interest the public, there can 
be no doubt that a murder trial is the most absorbing 
subject of the day. We do not go, because the law 
forbids, to public executions. We have in these 
times fewer violent robberies than our grandfathers 
could boast of. We can point with steady satis- 
faction to a lessening calendar cf crime. But fer all 
that the study of criminal records, cwing to the 
efforts of an enlightened press, is far more extended 
than it ever was before, and no one who walked 
through the streets of London one or two afternoons 
last week could doubt that the doings of the 
desperate ruffians who still thrive in our midst far 
surpass in popular interest a historic sitting of the 
House of Commons, or even a record-breaking county 
match. Sometimes, it is true, apart from its morbid 
fascination, the story of a great trial is so dramatic, 
its issue is so uncertain, the human interest in it is so 
strong, and the battle of wits between pursuer and 
pursued, between accuser and defendant, is so 
narrowly contested that a man may well excuse 
himself, if excuse be needed, for following closely 
the progress of the tale. But in the case of one, 
at any rate, of the trials which came to their 
inevitable close last week no such reason can be 
given for the excitement shown. It may be, 
however, that the popular feeling was due there 
chiefly to intensity of indignation: for certainly 
no more callous story of carefully-devised and long- 
continued crime has lately come to light than the 
story of Mrs. Dyer. To trade upon the desire for 
secrecy for which some unhappy mothers have too 
strong a motive, and to undertake for a certain sum 
of money to rid them of the children of whom they 
are ashamed, is doubtless no new idea in the 
history of crime, but we doubt whether such a 
plan has ever been proved to have been carried out 
so systematically before. The cold-hearted wicked- 
ness which could deliberately plan and carry on 
these murders—the advertisement for children, the 
welcome of the victim, the strangulation, and the 
burial in the river—stands out in solitary black- 
ness. But the guilt of the murderess casts its 
shadow over the mothers who committed their 
children so lightly to her care. Had those mothers 
done any part of their duty no woman could have 
established such a record of crime. We imagine 
that few people who have read this horrible story 
will hesitate to support the Government in their 
endeavours to pass into law any proposals that 
they can devise for supervising or suppressing the 
dangerous practice of baby-farming. But besides 
that, few people who have studied the statistics 
of life insurance among the children of the poor 
can doubt that the utmost activity is needed on 
the part of private agencies like the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, if it be 
impossible on the part of the law, to prevent the 
loss by criminal neglect of many infant lives in 
their own homes, 

There is, we admit, more ground for the wide 
interest taken in the other startling crime laid bare 
last week. The murder of an old man of nearly 
eighty, living alone in his solitary house, and 
hoarding his money in a safe or hiding it under 
the carpets, followed as it was by the complete 
disappearance of the murderers, naturally struck 
the public fancy. And then the gradual tracing of 
the murderers, frem town to town and hiding-place 
to hiding-place, the dexterity of the police, the 
desperate encounter, the formidable savagery of cve 


and lastly the violent struggle in the dock within a 
few moments of the declaration of the verdict, al] 
these elements of surprise and melodrama kept up 
the excitement which the mystery had aroused, 
There is, indeed, nothing in the least heroic in the 
story, except the pertinacious courage of the police, 
As in the case of Mrs. Dyer there was cold-blooded 
cruelty, followed by detection, confession, and 
attempts at suicide. The only approach to bravery 
was in Fowler’s case a certain mixture of ferocity 
and pluck, which led him to fight stubbornly against 
his captors, to bite the hand of the surgeon who 
dressed his wounds while he feigned unconscious. 
ness in the hospital at Bath, to fling himself on his 
accomplice in the dock, and to speak up in the face 
of his death sentence on behalf of two other 
prisoners now under arrest for a crime of his com- 
mitting. But his confederate has not even this 
point in his favour. Less experienced and deter- 
mined in his villainy, he has also less of the daring 
which is a ruffian’s only title to respect. 

We wonder how long our law-courts will continue 
to permit the practice of reading out detailed con- 
fessions by the prisoners charged, and of then 
impressing on the jury their duty of deciding on the 
facts quite apart from these confessions. None can 
doubt that it was the prisoners’ confessions which in 
this case carried home the conviction of their crime, 
The evidence itself was in the case of Fowler 
curiously indirect. Apart from the bull’s-eye lantern, 
with its teli-tale wick, the proofs for the prosecution 
were singularly weak. It was their own folly and 
their sense of guilt which proved the murderers’ 
“ruin.” Both these crimes illustrate afresh the old 
story of fatuity which dodges the assassin’s schemes, 
It is difficult to believe that a woman who 
could lay plans so deliberate as Mrs. Dyer’s could 
have been so inconceivably foolish as to leave her 
name and address written on the paper which she 
wrapped round the body of the murdered child. 
It is extraordinary that a ruffian so cool and 
determined as Fowler could not resist the tempta- 
tion to appear immediately in new clothes and new 
brown boots, and to spend at once on sordid dissipa- 
tions the money so infamously acquired. More 
curious still are the workings of conscience or of fear 
which betrayed the guilty men, which drove them 
into raising suspicion by running away unnecessarily 
from home, which drove Fowler suddenly to hang his 
head in Liverpooi if ever he chanced to come across 
a policeman, and which drove Milsom, while helping 
with the show at Swindon, to disappear behind a 
curtain whenever the police went by. Without that 
sense of guilt to burden them and the restlessness 
which it inspired, they might confidently have defied 
detection. Without the ready distrust of each other 
which, as Fowler puts it, makes thieves “cut one 
another’s throats for half a loaf,” and which involved 
the confederates in mutual denunciations, it might 
have been more possible for the defence to have put 
forward a plausible case. As it is, no one will doubt 
the justice of any of the death-sentences pronounced 
last week. The moral which they powerfully illus- 
trate, that punishment inevitably waits on crime, 
must be trusted to counterbalance any harm which 
the wide study of such careers might do! 








A ROMANCE OF CREDULITY. 





NSIGHT into shams is supposed to be a masculine 
quality. 1f the humbug of the world coutd be 
analysed, we might not find that women have more 
to do with its propagation than men; certainly, 
amongst people as egregiously led by the nose 4s 
theosophists are, the sterner gender is conspicuous. 
It is assumed, however, that when cool common sensé 
is needed to follow the intricacies of imposture which 
appeals to the supernatural, a man’s head is better 





of the iuffians, the craven confession of the other, 





than a woman's. This, indeed, is the burden of Miss 
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Olive Birrell’s story, “ Behind the Magic Mirror”; 
and yet it is the author who sees the true relations 
of theosophy, hypnotism, and “ psychic” phenomena 
much more clearly than some judicial investigators 
of the shrewder sex. The career of Meg Perceval is 
a better elucidation of spiritualism than the quaint 
attempts of certain professors to cope with a 
conjuring medium. Here is a girl who is en- 
couraged from her childhood to believe that she 
is in communication with the other world. She 
becomes an adept in “spirit writing,” and for a 
while lulls her conscience with the assurance that 
when she writes of her own accord, it is only to give 
a drowsy or reluctant spirit a gentle hint to take 
up the wondrous tale. She notices with pain that 
spirits are not always at her beck and ecail; they 
have their caprices; they sulk like children, and are 
more unruly than living beings. Moreover, they 
have nothing to say of any real import; and when 
her hand obeys their volition instead of her own, it 
writes twaddle. These things are a sore trial to 
Miss Perceval, all the more that the spirits, who are 
so coy when their company is solicited, throng about 
her in the dead of the night, peopling the darkness 
with vague, terrifying presences, and, on one cccasion, 
taking shape in a grey apparition which throws the 
affrighted girl into a swoon. 

A woman with such a temperament is cure to be 
partly an impostor and partly a tool. <A cousin of 
Meg Perceval’s, Egerton Lee, caught by the shallow 
sophistry which breeds mediums, eagerly presses 
the girl from one experiment to another. He is at 
work on a great book which is to establish the 
phenomena on indisputable evidence. To Meg's 
misgiving that the evidence is a quicksand, he replies 
by proposing a crucial test which she can scarcely 
refuse. The child of another cousin is lost. Ha 
has disappeared with his nurse ; search has proved 
unavailing, and the distracted mother trusts to 
Meg’s power of divination, or to the aid of the 
spirits, to restore the boy. Such conditions put Miss 
Perceval at the schemer’s mercy. If she can vindi- 
cate herself by producing the child, what a triumph 
over doubt, what a joy to the bereaved parents, 
what a satisfaction of conscience! There is another 
medium in the house, a woman half English, half 
Oriental, who makes her livelihood by astonishing 
the credulous with sheer legerdemain. She inter- 
cepts a letter to Miss Perceval from the nurse, and, 
armed with the needed information, substitutes it 
for the text of Isaiah, which Meg, who is blindfolded, 
writes urcon:ciously. For the moment the trick is 
successful, The child is discovered at the place 
indicated in the spirit-message, scepticism is over- 
come, and Meg has a few hours of perfect happiness, 
But another letter from the nurse discloses the 
original source of the good news, and suspicion falls 
heavily on the unfortunate girl, who is supposed to 
have made a last desperate effort of deceit to con- 
vince her family that spirits are always acquainted 
with the whereabouts of lost children, and that they 
have chosen her as the instrument of a blessed re- 
velation. Never did a case of wanton imposture 
look blacker. 

Happily, there is a gentleman with a cool head 
who takes another view of the matter. He had 
Warned Meg, when they were children, that her 
apparent inspiration was simply the act of un- 
conscious memory. It turns out, indeed, that the 
text from Isaiah, which eventually clears her 
character, is one of those awkward feats of remem- 
brance. This reduction of marvels to the common- 
place is paralleled in the case of Meg’s champion, 
for, in the course of his researches, he lights upon 
& high priest of theosophy, who hypnotises him, and 
Performs some hocus-pocus with a mirror which 
turns out to be a magic lantern. The operator 
comes up through a trap-door, and the spirits leave 
Significant traces in the shape of candle-grease. As 
‘or the visions in the mirror, they reveal their fidelity 
to the circumstantial accuracy with which the 
Visitor had eonfided to the theosophist the story 








of his life. “Sickening disgust and disillusionment 
laid hold of Lismore. He looked at the tell-tale 
sheet, the candle, and the drops of grease with 
loathing, as if they had been signs of a very com- 
monplace, sordid, miserable murder. He was not 
far wrong. Something had actually been killed by 
the sight of them. Then new sympathy sprang up 
in his mind for a class of persons whom hitherto he 
had actively despised: those weak-minded people 
who, having believed and been deceived in their 
belief, prefer not to own that they were deceived, 
but hide their silly heads, like ostriches, in the sand, 
refusing to look at truth or to listen to reason.” 
That is an excellent description of the mental 
attitude of many theosophists after the exposure of 
Madame Blavatsky and William Q. Judge. Equally 
good is the sketch of the arch-conjuror and of the 
little community which is kept by his personal 
magnetism in a state of docile imbecility. Con- 
fronted with the irresistible evidence of fraud, he 
never loses command of the portentous jargon 
of his trade. He meets reproach with dignity, and 
almost confounds his accuser with a personality 
which “conquered disgrace, and was able even to 
reverse their relative positions.” Nobody denies 
that there are charlatans of genius in this business. 
It is no common quackery, in spite of the candle- 
grease. So long as that is decently veiled, the 
expert theosophist may even persuade University 
Dous, who never visit Mr. Maskelyne’s temple in 
Piceadilly, that spiritual phenomena are vouchsafed 
to mortal eyes by the mechanism of tables and 
slate-pencil. 

The lesson of Miss Birrell’s clever book is that 
theosophy and spiritualism are permanent elements 
of fraud. No exposure quenches the thirst for the 
marvellous, just as no indictments before the magis- 
trate warn the simple against the confidence trick or 
the juggle of the thimble and the vanishing pea. 
With a satire, in which we seem to discern an 
eminent fraternal hand, Miss Birrell suggests that 
problems which engage some of the highest intellect 
and some of the deepest moral worth are not much 
more serious than the hallucinations of Meg Perceval. 
Meg's brother is much concerned about the validity 
of the Anglican Orders. “I have begun to doubt,” 
he says plaintively, “if salvation is possible for 
me while I remain in the Anglican body. The 
matter presses for solution. I go a step for- 
ward, then recall the duty I owe the Church of 
my country, and draw a step back.” On this 
Lismore bluntly remarks, “I tell you these questions 
about rival Orders are worth a farthing candle—no 
more. You and your friends Lave brought things 
into such confusion that no Divine Baing can expect 
any human being to see his way throngh them.” 
This savours pleasantly of “Obiter Dicta,” and 
may console the theosophist with the thought that 
his particular branch of folly bas some highly 
respectable parallels amongst people who claim to 
be pillars of law and religion. 








COLOUR-SENSE AND LANGUAGE.* 





{OME dozen years ago, a controversy arose—I am 
i) afraid I have a very hazy recollection of the 
details, except that Mr. Gladstone bore a prominent 
part in it—on the sense of colour among the Ancients. 
It was inferred—e g. from the use of words in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and the disputes of the learned 
over the precise signification of yAaveos and xkiavos— 
that the Homeric Greeks were colour-blind, or, at 
any rate, that their percepticns were not sufficiently 


* This paper was written in Natal, some time before the appearance 
of Mr. Havelock Ellis’s able article in the May Contemporary on “ The 
Colour-Sense in Literature,” which, however, procceds on somewhat 
different lines, As Mr. Ellis well says, the question belongs not to 
the region of physiology but to that of philology and msthetics. He 
has taken the latter groind in dealing with it. The present brict 
essay is an attempt to do so‘on the former—or philolr gical, 
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developed to enable them to distinguish more than a 
very few simple and broadly-contrasted colours. 

Now, by parity of reasoning, we might arrive 
at the conclusion that a certain African tribe—the 
Mang'anja, to wit—can distinguish only three 
colours: black, white, and red. But we have first- 
hand evidence that this is not the case. What 
appears to me, if I may venture to say so, the real 
explanation, I will try to state presently. 

That the Mang’anja—or, indeed, any African 
native—has no power of discriminating colours 
can be disproved by a variety of facts. There are 
several different shades of blue beads popular in the 
commerce of the district—several light blues, even, 
and a lavender, which might hastily be classed 
among them—and not one of these is ever mistaken 
for another, nor will the trader ‘just out” of one 
tint easily persuade customers to take the nearest 
match instead. Yet if you ask the colour of any of 
these blue beads, the invariable answer will be 
“za ku da” (black). The sky is black; so is navy- 
blue calico; so is the blue of Reckitt (a much-prized 
commodity, usually referred to as bul-/u); so is any 
green, brown, or grey article—unless the latter 
be very light, in which case it counts as white. 
Yellow is either red or white, according to circum- 
stances. Violet or purple is black. Some fondly 
imagine that there is a word for green; -wisi (thus 
written because an adjective cannot be given in full 
unless you know its accompanying noun and ean 
supply the proper concord-prefix); but it really means 
raw, unripe, oreven wet. Another word, ku tuuluka* 
—sometimes taken to mean “to bea yellow ”’—seems 
only to signify, “to be bright or polished,” or, perhaps, 
light-coloured. I have never succeeded in making 
myself understood when I used it in the sense of 
“yellow”; and, if I produced an article to illus- 
trate my meaning, was usually informed that it 
was red. 

Tae bead-work, done in intricate patterns, 
accurately carried out in a variety of colours, is 
a cogent —and charming—proof that if their words 
for colour are limited their ideas of it are not. But 
still one might, under the circumstances, expect 
difficulties to arise in connection with transactions 
in beads—perhaps enough t> affect an important 
industry in Venice and Naples. However, each kind 
of bead has its own name. These names do not 
invariably correspond with distinct colours, but they 
do so, as a rule, sufficiently to discriminate for 
practical purposes. The old-established popular 
turquoise blue—out and away, along with gold, or 
polished brass, the ornament for a bronza skin, as 
the ancient Egyptians knew—is chingulungulu ; the 
dark blue, majerijeri ; the lavender, nakaunde ; and 
soon. But none of these words would be under- 
stood if apptied without cxplanation to other objects 
of the same colottr; 

Passing to quite another region we find that the 
Zulu language is somewhat richer in colour words. 
We have -mnyama, -inhlope, -bomvu, black, white, 
red ; and, moreover, -iilaza, which may mean either 
green or blue; and -mpofu, which may mean either 
yellow, buff, grey, or some shades of brown. A 
canary bird is mpofu ; so is dry snuff, 

When we find, furthermore, nsundu “used to 
express various shades of dark colour, including 
purple, puce, e‘c.,”"} we begin to think the language 
is as rich in colours as the painter's palette. But 
this nsundu introduces us to a class of words of 
which it is more than doubtful whether any white 
man living knows the whole. It is a parallel case to 
that of the beads in Nyasaland. The Znlus are 
great cattle breeders; and every colour which a 
beast could show has its own name. But here, 
again, we find that the names do not all refer 
strictly to colour, eg. two cows of exactly the same 
shade of brown would be classed under different 
names if they differed in their markings or the 
shape of their horns. The glories of the royal herds 


* Ki is the infinitive prefix. t Colenso’s Dictionary. 
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of Zululand are now, alas !—what with the war, the 
raids of certain among Lord Wolseley’s thirteen 
kings, and the heavy fines levied by authority—a 
thing of the past; but those wko remember them 
still talk of them with admiration. They were bred 
and selected with such care that, in herds of many 
hundreds, all the individuals were exactly similar in 
colour and markings, or in some other peculiarity, 
such as the shape of the horns. In this way a 
multitude of technical terms arose, some at least of 
which could be used as colour-words. And in one 
point the Zulus mark an advance on the stage 
previously noticed. Their cattle-words (if I may 
coin the term) are susceptible of being applied to 
the colour of other objects—at least, in some cases— 
and probably the process of extension is still going 
on. I discovered the other day that a dark-brown 
book was nsundu, with a qualification added which 
appears to mean “like a lizard,” but I hesitate to 
pursue the subject, as it appears to plunge into an 
abyss of technicalities. Many cattle are nswndu in 
different ways—a black ox, whose ears are of a 
lighter colour, is . . . . . No one will thank 
me for going on. 

The inferenc2 one draws from the whole matter 
is that the explanation lies in the tendency of 
primitive language t»wards the particular. Children 
do not generalise-—-they begin by taking all nouns 
for proper names belonging to individual persons 
and things of their acquaintance. Primitive lan- 
guage, in a way, does the same thing, and has, 
besides, a synthetic tendency—it cannot separate 
the thing from its qualities, or the action from its 
object. Professor Max Miiller tells us of some 
Indian language in North America which has (if I 
remember right) seventeen words meaning to wash 
different kinds of things, but not one to express the 
bare idea of washing. In like manner chingulungulu 
means blue beads—or, more particularly, turquoise- 
blue beads—but you cannot separate the beads from 
the blueness. Ié is a great step in advance that 
there should be a general term to indicate beads 
without any colour—though you cannot have the 
colours without the beads—but there is nkanda. 
As for finding an equivalent for the word “colour” 
it is clearly impossible at this stage. And yet, 
curiously enough, abstract terms are by no means 
wanting; the language has great facilities for 
making nouns out of verbs—ie. separating the 
action from the doer, and contemplating it in an 
abstract form. It even kas a word for “ nature” or 
“quality,” which arises thus :—Xala is “to sit,” “ to 
remain,” and hence “ to be” (in any state); so we have, 
by affixing the proper formative particles chi kali- 
dwe, the state of being, the nature of anything. It 
is such things as these that afford us a glimpse into 
the primitive mental processes that lie at the root 
of cur whole structure of logic and metaphysics. 

A. W. 
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FPVHERE was natarally but a small audience at 

Covent Garden on the evening of Whit 
Monday; yet the opera was Faust, and the cast 
included the two de Reszkes and Miss Marguerite 
Macintyre. Predestined by her name for the part 
of the heroine, the English prima donna looks the 
character and sings the music in all possible per- 
fection. Fine work as it is, the French Faust is far 
indeed from being a correct musical version of the 
Faust of Goethe; and in Gounod’s charmingly 
melodions and intensely dramatic work the = 
cipal female character is less homely and much 
more refined than the little girl in Goethe's dramatic 
poem, who did housework, and, according to her 
own account of herself, had hands which pe eager 
only coarse but dirty—for which reason she a 
Faust not te kiss them. Gounod's operatic poets (4 
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Barbier and Carré) do not in their well-made libretto 
seem to have taken their characters from Goethe 
direct, but rather from Ary Scheffer, interpreting him 
historically ; and Scheffer’s Margaret was already a 
departure from the Margaret of Goethe. To speak 
of Gounod’s Marguerite only as a musical creation, it 
js one of the most difficult parts in the operatic 
repertory. For the jewel song, a light soprano voice, 
for the trio of the prison scene, the voice of a 
dramatic soprano are wanted ; while in the course of 
the three acts in which Marguerite figures, she has 
to express every shade of tender and tragic emotion. 
Miss Macintyre showed herself equal to ali the 
demands made upon her by this truly arduous 
character. The only thing to be regretted was 
that she did not address herself to a larger 
audience; and this for the andienca’s sake as well 
as for her own. Taere are no more familiar 
impersonations, and certainly no more admirable 
ones at the Royal Opera, than those of Faust and 
of Mephistopheles by the brothers de Reszke. M. 
Elouard de Reszke might, if he pleased, reform 
the costume of the personage which is now not 
that of Mephistopheles of the old Fuust book, 
who, ia derision of Roman Catholicism, was habited 
as a monk, nor like the Mephistopheles of Goethe, 
who is described as wearing the attire of a travel- 
ling scholar, with a cock’s feather in his cap, but 
simply like the Zamiel of Der Freischii!z. Pzrob- 
ability in opsra need not, perhaps, bs too much 
considered. But a man dressed in scarlet, with ali 
kinds of diabolical attributes, could not walk about 
the streets of a German town without exciting much 
more attention than the flaming dress of Gounod’s 
Mephistopheles attracts. The prima donna part in 
Fuust is, strange to say, dressed becomingly through- 
out. In the Trovafore, which presumably belongs to 
the period of the troubidours, Leonora dresses in 
the latest fashion of the present time. Sb», too, 
does Violetta in Za Traviata; of which the action 
(as is shown by the costumes of the other characters) 
takes place in the eighteenth century. 

A good deal of Wagner is being played just 
now, and, by way of variety, Lohengrin is given in 
German, with Madame Albani, a Canadian of Italian 
training, as Elsa, M. Jaan de Reszke, a Pole from 
the Russian portion of Poland, as Lohengrin, Me. 
Bispham, an American, as Telramund, and M. 
Edouard de Reszke, of the same nationality as his 
brother, in the part of the King. Germany was 
represented (apirt from the composer) by Miss 
Meisslinger, whose Ortrud, equally with the Telra- 
mund of Mr. Bispaam, was quite a Teutonic creation. 
It appeared more so, perhaps, by contrast with the 
quasi-Italian renderings of Madame Albani and the 
two de Reszkes, who sang their parts admirably, 
pronounciag tue German words correctly, delivering 
them with the proper emphasis and accent, and 
therefore without abruptness, without any sacrifice 
of mu-ic to words, and without shouting. Some 
pretend that to sing German softly and mellifluously, 
even as the parts of Elsa, Loh+enzrin, and the King 
are now sung at Covent Guarden, is to sing it 
effeminately. Wagner himself would surely have 
thought so. H2 one» suggested to Madame Adelina 
Patti that she should uader.ake the part of E!sa; 
and he must have known that she would sing it as 
she sings everything els :—as she now, s9 many years 
after his death, sings his Traune: very expressively, 
that is to say, and, above all, very baautifuliy. To 
slong the part of Elsa in German could have given no 
trouble to Madame Albani, who, before uadertaking 
lt for the first time, studied it with a well-known 
German conductor, Ilarr Wiillver, of Munich, and 
Who, moreover, sang it some years ago with dis- 
Ungui-hed success at Berlin. Tha de R2-ztes 
sang theie parts in German quite recently at New 
York—probably fir the fir-t time; whils Me. 
Kispham and the other American singer who 
impersonated the King must, one would think, from 
Neir intensely German style, have sung Wagasrian 
Milsic frequently with Garman sisgers, Me. Bespham 





deserves praise for declining to allow himself to 
be represented by a deputy in the scene where 
Telramund, without singing a note, makes a sudden 
attack upon Lohengrin and is thereupon slain by 
the immaculate hero, who, once touched and wounded 
by a hostile sword, would lose his strength. 

On Wednesday night was played Tannhaiiser 
when the part of the hero, whom on the whole one 
thinks of as a repentant voluptuary, was taken 
by M. Alvarez. Signor Ancona, one of the best 
vocalists of the company, and one of the few 
Italians belonging to it, impersonated Wolfram. 
Madame Eames appsared as Elizabeth, one of her 
most interesting parts; and Madame Adini made her 
first appearance this season in the character of 
Venu3. Enough that the opera as a whole was well 
performed and that it was given in the French 
language; with the exception, perhaps, of Signor 
Ancona’s part, which was apparently sung in 
Italian. All kinds of nationalities were repre- 
sented in the cast; and French was the language 
which divided them the least. 








FIN-DE-SIECLE FABLES. 


— 2+ 
WHAT ARE You? 


N a room from which the bustle of the streets 

was heard only as an indistinct and continued 
murmur, a philosopher was sitting. Turning from 
the book on which he had been intent, he struck a 
mateh—for he had let his pipe go out. 

Toe flame burnt for atvhile, but then a sudden 
draught blew on it, or perhaps the philosopher 
breathed carelessly—anyhow it went out, but there 
remained a brightly illumined and glowing end. 
Vacantly the philosopher began to twirl it round, 
and moved his left hand fastar and faster till he saw 
before him a perfect circle of light. 

“ How curious it is,” he said, “ that this luminous 
band I see before me should not really exist!” 

“T am just as real as you are,’ retorted the 
glowing circle. 

The philosopher answered courteously, “I don’t 
like to contradict you, but indeed it is true that 
you are nothing.” 

** How do you make that out?” 

“Well, you are but the path traced out by a 
single luminous spark, and you owe your existence 
as a circle only to the duration of my sense im- 
pression, which prevents me from feeling that the 
point of light is gone between the two times it goes 
round.” 

“ Nonsense,” was the answer; “I am a bright 
circle.” 

“You are nothing at all; there is a spot moving, 
and that is what you think is you.” 

“Then what are you yourself?” said the circle 
of light, growing brighter. ‘‘ You are only the path 
pursued by a lot of atoms; you seem to be a single 
beiug because I am not fine enough to distinguish 
the emptiness there is between those that come next 
to one avother.” 

“ Bat I can pass my hand through you,” said the 
philosopher, and swept his right hand towards the 
circle. 

“ And I'll try if I can’t psnetrate you,” said the 
light; whereupon the philosopher drew his hand 
back just in time to prevent it getting burnt. 

After a moment's silence, during which a sense of 
his habitual isolation from the world came over him, 
making him dislike to have his existence disputed 
even by this humble being, he said, “ Well, I will 
almit that you have a kind of existence in my 
thought.” 

“ And so hava you,” retorted the sparkling circle. 
“Yes, you certainly have, inasmuch as I think 
of you.” 

Mutual esteem is the basis of social life. 
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THE GOLD AND THE GILT BALL, 


In a small box of walnut-wood was a gilt ball 
and a gold one. The gilt ball was lying snugly in a 
corner surrounded with cotton wool and pink paper, 
but the golden ball was loose, and as the box was 
tilted went careering about and across from one end 
to the other, jumping and rolling and banging at the 
sides. At last the gilt ball could bear it no longer. 

** Oh, do stop.” 

“Why?” 

“ How can you be so wicked ?” 

“ What's the harm?” 

“ But if you don’t take care-——— 

“ Well?” 

* You'll rub it off?” 

* Rub what off ?” said the gold ball. 


Tue BRANCHING PATH. 


As I was journeying in the brightness of a 
summer day, I came to where the path branched 
in two, and as I paused, hesitating which way I 
should take, my soul divided and one half went 
forth along the one path and the other half took 
the other path. 

Now, that part of my soul which had taken the 
right-hand path went on till it came to where the 
road again branched, and again it divided and went 
along both paths. In like manner did also that part 
of my soul which had taken the left-band road. 

And so my soul went forth, ever dividing and 
ever journeying, until it had filled the land. And 
now the murmur of the leaves and the brooks, the 
singing of the birds, the drowsy hum of the bees, 
the multitudinous voices of the waves, the sounding 
cataract and all sad sweet cadences of the air, are 
but the voice of my soul returning unto itself, 


Dust. 


Over the desert a vast cloud was rolling with its 
base on the earth, but sweeping up to the heavens. 

It was a sand-storm, the terrible storm the Arabs 
eall “dust,” a dust sweeping along covering and 
enveloping everything. 

And facing it stood an Arab. And as it came by 
he seized at it with his hand, exclaiming, “ What art 
thou, O Dust?” 

And opening his hand, he said, “ What art thou ?” 
And in the palm of his hand lay a few yellow grains 
which answered Lim, saying, “ We are not dust, we 
are but a few simple grains of sand.” 

Then the Arab laughed and said, “ Surely ye are 
not the terrible Dust? It reaches up to Heaven, and 
envelops all things on earth in its course.” 

And they answered again, “Yes, we are but 
grains of sand.” 

Then the Arab turned on his heel and fled. 

He fled till he came to a city, and ther he stood 
and cried, “ There is but one God, and I, Mohammed, 
am His Prophet!” 

And in his hand men were simple men no longer, 
but a terrible cloud from the desert sweeping over 
all lands, C. H. H. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





LANDLORDS AND LIQUOR-LORDS. 


Sir,—I have read with interest your forcible article on 
“The Exposure of the Rating Bill,” the most pure and simple 
specimen of class legislation which we have had for some time. 
It is also strange, as you point ont, that there has not been 
a stronger manifestation of condemnation of this Bill than 
we have yet seen. You compare the comparative apathy of 
the moment as regards this measure with the fierce indigna- 
tion which was manifested throughout the country when the 
last Tory Government attempted to pass its Compensation 
Clauses, which amounted to an endowment of liquor-sellers, 
just as this Rating Bill is an endowment of landlords. It 
strikes mo that there may be two reasons for this stato of 
things. First, the Bill may not ba so well understood as 
were the Compensation Clauses. Second, the measure afrer 
all is not quite so flagrantly and outrageously bad as was the 





compensation scheme. There is a difference between a land. 
owner and a liquor-dealer. The function of a landowner js 
to receive rent; a pleasing duty, though certainly not an act 
of exceptional patriotism or virtue entitling him for his seryjeas 
to a grant out of the public taxes. A landlord may be, and 
often is, a most useful citizen, but there is nothing sacred ahont 
him as though he were a clergyman, and therefore, qua 
landlord, he has no claim for sops and doles. 

But I am not sure that the general public quite understang 
this, In the eyes of very many persons there is still a “ Divinity 
which doth hedge about” a landlord. Hence they do not sep 
what you rightly call “the straightforward iniquity” of Mr, 
Chaplin's Bill, But they perfectly understood the amazing 
iniquity of Messrs, Ritchie and Goschen’s scheme for handing 
over their hard earnings to endow and enrich still further the 
wealthiest set of monopolists whom the world has ever seen, 
They saw through, also, all the nonsense which was talked about 
making the Compensation money come from a special tax on 
driuk. This, of course, was just the same sort of mancenvre whieh 
has been cried up in the Rating Bill, and which Sir William 
Harcourt has so mercilessly and erushingly exposed. He showed 
us that you cannot really “ earmark” public money in this way, 
but that all money paid into the Treasury becomes public money, 
whatever its souree; and that when it is paid away for any pur- 
pose the publie at large are the payers and the sufferers, 

Tho reason why I say the Compensation policy was worse 
than Mr. Chaplin's wondrous Bill, is because, although a 
Jandowner is comparatively harmless—though useless—a drink. 
seller is earrying on a trade which, according to a state. 
ment in the Pdinburgh Review of long ago, is a “ nuisanes 
socially, morally, and politically.” This, I think, the people 
did understand, and hence arose that remarkable uprising of 
public opinion which prevented the attempted “ endowment of 
publie-houses”” becoming law. 

We have now arrived at such a peculiar state of apparent 
political apathy that I can fancy you saying that we could not 
now successfully resist another Compensation attack. But the 
omens are not bad even in that direction. We were informed 
after the late General Election that the winners of it were 
indebted for their triumph mainly to the liquor power. But, 
when the Sunday Closing Bill came on the other day—a 
measure most obnoxious to the liquor trade—the predominant 
partner was nowhere: the Government declined to “tell” 
against the Bill, Cabinet Ministers fled from the Hous without 
voting, and the Second Reading of the Bill was carried hy a 
small majority; so that in a Hous» which by its votes shows 
its close alliance with landlords «nd clergy, the supposed to be 
almost omnipotent brewery fraternity cannot even manage to 
hold its own. 

That seems to me to be a most encouraging and suggestive 
incident. If rightly regarded, it ought greatly to cheer the 
Liberal party, showing that, amid all the gloom, when it comes 
to a question of the “ social welfare of the people ”—to promote 
which, according to Lord Beaconsfield, is “the one duty of 
polities “—we ean still command a majority. 

I fear this letter is too long for you to give it a place; but 
the points of similarity, as well as of dissimilarity, between the 
Agricultural Rating and the Compensation policy are so 
interesting that I have been led on in my comments.—Yours, 

May 26th, 1°96. Witrrip LAWSON, 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


Srr.—It was not without pain that I read in your usually 
admirable summary of the week’s news, headed “ This Morning’s 
Paper,” a paragraph which seems to indicate a very reactionary 
attitude on the question of Woman's Franchise. I suppose 
with our present system of party politics, it is sometimes diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to consider a matter on its own merits, 
and not as a Liberal or Conservative Bill which it behoves the 
other side to oppose by all means in their power. But I had 
hoped that the most enlightened and advanced Liberals—and 
THE SPEAKER as their chief journalistic representative— 
oceupied a standpoint high enough above the dust and din 
of party warfare to support a measure intrinsica'ly just and 
beneficial, even though it has been patronised (?) in the inevitable 
course of events, by the Conservatives. Whether this has taken 
place because the more cautious minds of the nation have become 
convinced that the measure is a good and not a bad thing, 
or because it has become popular, and supporting it will gain 
them votes, or from both causes at once, the bearings of the 
question are in no way affected by it. It rema‘ns exactly where it 
was when considered to all intents and purposes a Liberal 
measure. ; 


I cannot help thinking that your contributor somewhat’ 


exaggerates the revolutionary character of the Bill. The posi- 
tion of women has greatly changed within the last fifty years— 
owing largely to the exertions of those “ advceates of this 
tremendous change,” whom your contributor appears to regard 
as highly objectionable and dangerous persons. There is much 
more interest in public affairs and a greater capacity for dezling 
with them, That “the very class on whose behalf we are asked 
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a7 
to revolutionise our political system does not desire the revolu- 
tion” is surely rather a sweeping assertion. It is one of those 
doctrines which the opponerts of woman’s suffrage find it con- 
yenient to believe in. 

That all women are by nature conservative is perhaps nearer 
the truth than the old monkish theory that they are all naturally 
Jawless and revolutionary. That a great many would vote on the 
Conservative side wero the franchise conferred—whether from 
rational conviction, from indolence, or from irrational prejudice 
—is probably true ; bat, to argue the matter on its honest 

ound, the energies of all these are probably already utilised by 
the Primrose League. The responsibilities of full citizenship and 
the political education that comes with them would be far more 
likely to add recruits to the ranks of progress. 

But, apart from this, is it impossible for us who, as a party, 
have been struggling, however fecbly and tentatively, to impart 
an ethical element into politics, to set justice and the ultimate 
good of the nation above party convenience and pre-eminence ? 
Parties, political or religious, as well as individuals, may lose 
themselves in the cause of justice, but, if so, it is only to 
find themseives, if not in tho same shape, in a better and 
worthier.— Yours, ete., A SrauncH RapicaL 








SONNET, 





A Oa do I ask of Life? Not careless glee 
\ Which dances to the merry Iute and fife ; 
Not conquest in the struggle and the strife; 
Nor fame whereto the naticns bend the knee; 
Nor wealth that may have power to shelter me 
When poverty and pestilence are rife: 
I ask for none of these; but beg of Life 
This only boon, that | may be with thee. 
What do I ask of Daath? Not endiess calm 
In everlasting meadows, with the breath 
Of asphodels to bring surcease of pain; 
Nor crowns reserved for them that bear the palm 
And reign triumphant: nought I ask of Death 
Save the old boon, to be with thee again. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





OLIVER WENDELL HoLMES: LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


M* MORSE has piously discharged a very 
4 difficult task. Dr. Holmes lived a long life, 
and was innocently proud of it: but it was an 
entirely placid one, and story, God biess you! 
there is none to tell, sir. And now it appears that 
he possessed that crowning gift of the gentle spirit 
—a distaste for letter-writing. Somehow, one looked 
forward to a tremendous mass of Holmes-correspond- 
ence. No such mass survives: and, if one may 
say so without offence, the lack of it adds beauty to 
his memory. He could write an excellent letter 
when he chose; but it is the simple truth that he 
poured himself so freely into his books as to 
leave nothing, or next to nothing, for his pri- 
vate correspondence to reveal. Mr. Morse almost 
loses his temper with those critics who have 
called his uncle “an American Montaigne.” 


“ Holmes was Holmes!” he proclaims in italics. 
Exactly so: but Holmes had quite a Montaigne- 
knack of making literature out of himself, and 
probably it was this knack that suggested the 
unfortunate comparison. “It is a good rule,” the 
Doctor once wrote, “for the actor who manages the 
popular street drama of Punch not to let the 
audience or spectators see his legs.” But Mr. Morse 
admits that he could not follow his rule. “In point 
of fact no writer ever exposed his legs more 
audaciously, untiringly, than did the good Doctor.” 
And we may add that in this amiable and persistent 
exposure of his legs lies the secret of his charm, 
of his very singular reputation: for, unlike many 
who have made literature in this fashion, he had a 
particularly good pair of legs to expose. 


* “ Life 


and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” By John T 


Morse, Jun, 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


But honest self-revelation in print tends of 
course to make private correspondence superfluous 
for all but its immediate purpose. It may have 
been some inkling of this that bred the Doctor’s 
dislike of letter-writing. Certain it is that he found 
it irksome :— 

“Except to Motley and to Lowell daring their absences in 
Europe, he very rarely wrote spontaneously and in the way 
of friendship. His letters, it will be observed, were almost all 
written because some correspondent could not courteously be 
left unanswered, or under the more or less mild compulsion 
of some special occasion, Therefore his letters were few.” 


Of course the Doctor’s good-nature laid him open 
to the appeals of the autograph-hunter and his kin; 
and he must have penned many thousands of short 
notes in response. Indeed, Mr. Morse devotes a 
whole chapter to this martyrdom, the severity of 
which he indicates in a gruesome passage which I 
must quote if only in hopa of its turning one sports- 
man to repentance. “It is safe to say that within 
the last twenty-five years no fewer than five 
thousand young American poets have handsomely 
availed themselves of Dr. Holmes’s amiability, and 
sent him copies of their first book. And I honestly 
believe that Dr. Holmes has written to each of these 
immortals a note full of the keenest appreciation 
and the wisest counsel.” Picture it—think of it, 
pestilent man! One citizen of the United States 
did think of it while these volumes were in prepara- 
tion, and wrote to Mr. Morse stating his conviction 
that Dr. Holmes was, of course, a great “ epistol- 
arian ;" while another supposed him to have been 
an “affluent epistolater.” But the authors of these 
pleasing phrases forgot that few men can or ought 
to be judged by what they say to autograph- 
hunters. His own family considered the Doctor an 
indifferent epistolater. ‘Oh, Wendell can’t write a 
letter,” his wife used to say; “he seldom knows 
what to tell, and never knows how to say it.” 


Nor does the Autocrat’s life supply material 
much more promising. It was “so uneventful that 
the utter absence of anything to remark upon 
became in itself remarkable. He passed two years 
of his youth in Europe studying medicine; in his 
old age he went there again for three months; 
otherwise he lived all his years, almost literally all 
his days, in or near Boston. . . . All his intimate 
friends lived within a few miles of him, save when 
some one of them went abroad, as Motley and Lowell 
did. He was not, like so many English and a few 
American men of letters, connected in any way with 
political affairs; he never held any office; nothing 
ever happened to him. Fortunately, the picturesque- 
ness of poverty was never his, nor the prominence of 
wealth. Days and years glided by with little to 
distinguish them from each other, in that kind of 
procession which those who like it call tranquil, and 
those who dislike it call monotonous. Such is the 
panorama which awaits the reader.” 


Few letters of importance, no incidents, and all 
the character of the subject revealed beforehand 
in his published writings—did ever biographer 
start with less promising material? Nor does it 
seem to me that Mr. Morse arrays his material 
well. In the matter of chronology, especially, I 
find it a most confusing book—partly, no doubt, 
because I find it difficult to read its chapters con- 
secutively as they are written ; but the fault is not 
all the reader's, for a well-ordered tale enforces 
consecutive reading. And yet it seems to me an 
entirely pleasant book and full of accomplishment. 


The Doctor's own charm clings about it, like a 
perfume. His charm and reputation alike were 
singular and not easily explained. They were un- 
deniable, of course, and quite authentic. He lived 
retired and never sought notoriety: but his fame 
sought him out and never erred upon the scent, and 
nobody doubts that he deserved his fame. Yet it 
would be difficult to say precisely why. Putting 





aside for the moment its personal and racial flavour, 


’ | you will not find in the Breakfast-Table Series any 
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remarkable profundity of thought. 
too, is neat rather than forcible or convincing. His 
best novel falls, as a work of art, between two 


stoo!s, 


lis poetry, save bere and there ina casual 
stanza or phrase, never rose to a very high level. 
Indeed, if I may risk ridicule with a personal con- 
fession, I should give the first place in his writings 
(if only for its literary qualities) to his “ Nssay on 
the Contagiousness of Pnerperal Fever”! You may 
think this criticism quite absurd. I willonly say that 
itis not a wanton obiicr dictum, but a thesis I eculd 
defend at length, if need were. If “literature” be 
bub a synonym for pretty phrase making, my 
opinion certainly deserves any ridicule yon may 
choesa to heap onit. For my part, I believe phrase- 
making to be but a secondary and a very small 
function of literature, 


Dr. frequently, almost constantly, applied 
his particular professional knowledge to the con- 
sideration of life and of humen affairs in general. 
In this casa he applied to a professional subject the 
broad light cf his general culture. Ho was as de- 
finite, as tec #3 the professional heart conld 
desire: and his accumniation of evidence will satisfy 
the most pedantic. But the humanity of the essay 
lifts it in sentiment as far above the common run 
of prefessional essays as it stands above them in 
constructive skill, in the power of appreciating 
evidence, of arraying it in its fullest force, and of 
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setting it forth in persuasive and commanding 
diction. It is eminently reasonable: it is touched 


with passion to the enhancing, not the destruction, 
of its logic: it is in the highest degree dignified by 
a sort of proud humanity that scorned the personal 
quarrel! which some of the Doctor's opponents desired. 
To their hard words he answered, “I take no offence, 
and attempt no retort. No man makes a quarrel 
with me over the counterpano that covers a mother, 
with her new-born infant at her breast. There is 
no epithet in the veeabulary ef slight and sarcasm 
that cau reach my personal sensibilities in such a 
eontroversy.” 

If one word can explain Holmes's distinction and 
his charm, it is probably that one word “ humanity.” 
Ile was a New England humanist: not “inspired by 
his culture” in the sense in which Mr. Morse rather 
angrily reads the phrase; not inspired by it to 
imitate this or that man and be “an American 
Montaigne” or “an American Goldsmith”; but 
generally inspired by it to take that sweetly reason- 
able view of life which (when you come to thiuk of 
it) is culture’s true end and aim. I mean no dis- 
respect in suggesting that his Puritan antecedents 
gave his “humanism” the added grace of rarity. 
Had his parents been French, and had he lived in 
Varis, | venture to say that Holmes had made much 
less of a figure in the world’s eye. But a man is 
often remarkable not so much for what he thinks, 
as for what he has given up in order to think it. 
This, at least, is what occurred to meas I read the 
most notable letter in these two volumes—a letter 
to Mrs. Beecher Stowe. Here are a few sentences 
from it:— 

* My ereed, a3 I said in my book of ten years ago, is to be 
found in the first two words of the Pater Noster. .... I see 
no corner in the universe which the Father bas wholly deserted. 
.. +. If the Deity expects the genuine love and ‘respect of 
independent thinking creatures, he must in the long run treat 
them ss a good father would treat them. .... Every man 
makes his God... .. No! the Bible makes him!” “But a 
thousand diiferent gods have been made ont of the Bible: you 
might as well say the quarry makes the temple. Michael 
Wrigglesworth made his frightful Deity out of the Bible. 
Cotton Mather made his... .. I believe much, I dare not say 
how much, of what we call ‘sin’ has no moral character 
whatover in the sight of the Great Judge. I believe much of 
what we call ‘vice’ is not only an object of the profoundest 
eompassion to good men and women, but that the tenderest of 
God's mercies are in store for many whom the so-called justice 
of the world con:lemns. ... . I am satisfied that we shall never 
properly understand Christianity until we take the exact 
inventory of what was in the world when it came.” 


A. T.Q C. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE NUN, 

CHAPTERS ON Saryr. 
BETWEEN A.D. 50) ann 
Cambridge: University Press, 


THE 
WoMAN UNDER MONASTICISM: 
Lor& AND CONVENT LIFE 
1500. By Lina Eckstein. 
T has been the misfortune of great social ang 
religicus instiiutions like Monasticism that their 
enemies have not only pleaded against them 
in the witness-box, but have sat on the bench ty 
pass judgment. How they came into existence, 
what purpose they served, was for a long while no 
part of the inquiry which decided their fate. Novy, 
however, we demand that historians shall be, to 
some extent, sympathetic in delineation, lest they 
should fail to be impartial when they sum their 
views. And Miss Eckstein, who writes with insight 
and learning on an immense subject, may take credit 
to herself for the chapters which compose this read. 
able volume. I6 is no prejudice against them that 
they are the work of a woman. Asa rule men haye 
told us the story of the convent life—sometimes 
with a fiery zeal which, as in Anthony l’roude, con- 
sumed bad and good alike, and strengthened the 
deep-seated but improbable notion that Europe had 
borne for centuries with festering plague-spots in 
the name of piety, and had consecrated its noblest 
daughters to a sort of Christian Mylitta. So strange 
an idea could not survive examination. Miss Wck- 
stein betrays no sectarian colour; at any rate, she 
is far from being a Roman Catholic. But she has 
read widely and to good purpose; her acquaintance 
with German, French, and Saxon saint-lore is exten- 
sive and original; and the impression left on her 
own mind touching female monasticism brings it 
within the range of things human, making that 
intelligible as a stage in history which to many good 
men and women has seemed to be a perverse aberra- 
tion in morals. 

The book—a very large one—does not pretend to 
exhaust its theme. Indeed, on some portions of it, 
such as Early Eastern, African, or Celtic women 
comniunities, the anthor has little or nothing to say. 
This would not much signify, had not ber exclusive 
devotion to the Tentonic races led her into certain 
speculations, ingenious but rather doubtful, which 
may diminish her audience at the beginning. Like 
a true foik-lorist, Miss Eckstein is enamoured of 
the prehistoric. She therefore connects the rise 
of nunneries with many obseure, if not disputable, 
dogmas—with the question of the primitive woman, 
with the so-called “free” woman of Gyveek and 
Roman times, with the German “ wala” or witch-wife, 
and with the tribal goddess. Oa all these thorny 
subjects she abounds in envious, quaint, suggestive 
information. Her chapter on heathen deities dis- 
guised as popular saints is very amusing, but in some 
parts cloud-like and speculative. It is, of course, 
certain that a deal of Paganism came into the 
Church with Saxons, Celts, and Franks, whose 
baptism, if it washed out their guilt, did not put 
fresh ideas into their heads, but only gave their 
worship a new department. Nevertheless, one brief 
glance into the correspondence of St. Jerome with 
bis Roman ladies, or a study of St. Augustine's life 
at Hippo, would have shown that neither the “ free’ 
woman nor the tribal goddess had much influence on 
a movement which reaily indicated the dissolution 
of the ancient world and the first tentative steps 
towards the modern. On a small scale, the same 
phenomena may be witnessed to-day. Women, 4 
well as men, dissatisfied with the commonplaces of 
society, are forming themselves into new groups, 
under the inspiration of ideals, some of which 
Socialism has furnished, while others belong to the 
more primitive Christian teaching. Few, however: 
of these persons come from the ranks of the fallen; 
as a rule, they are exceptionally precise in thelr 
conduct, even when their theories would counsel 
otherwise. But we cannot pursue this very curious 
parallel between the fifth and the nineteenth century: 
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When she is once landed in the Middle Ages, 
Wiss Eckstein discovers solid ground beneath her. 
it comes out with remarkable clearness that any 
woman who could boast of genius or character had 
then a path open to her ambition which promised to 
jead her on until she shared with men the sove- 
reignty of the world. This mediseval woman was 
not limited, like her sister in Reformation times, to 
the domestic sphere. If she chose to write plays, 
Hroswitha set her an example; if lyric poetry, she 
had a fine instance in the “ Rhyme of Herrad,” the 
Abbess of Hohenburg. Most readers will be as 
much surprised as charmed with the long account 
which Miss Eckstein gives of the “Garden of 
Delights’”—an illustrated medieval encyclopedia 
of the arts and sciences, written, arranged, and 
painted by that indefatigable German abbess. 
Again, the stormy epic narratives which tell us 
about our Saxon Queens who became nuns and 
ruled their little kingdoms with such firmness and 
discretion—Etheldreda, Hilda, and the rest—have 
in them a life and energy not equalled since except 
by a few great Englishwomen. We may as weil 
enter a protest, by the way, against two biemishes 
that disfigure this volume: the over-precise trans- 
literation of familiar names from Old English, and 
the turning of others into a pedantic schoolmaster's 
language. An English book ought to be written in 
English; and, as a rule, the manner of these pages 
will satisfy that reasonable demand; but it will 
bear improvement. 

One of the most picturesque subjects to which 
we are here introduced is the literature of medizval 
mysticism. It receives a discriminating, though not 
very profound treatment. St. Gertrude, St. Hilde- 
garde, St. Mechthild, St. Bridget of Sweden, are 
among the women who displayed in their religious 
writings a certain vivid and copious imagery, and 
often a deep tenderness, which found their most 
exquisite combination in Dante’s “ Paradiso.” More 
to the modern mind, so bant on this present world, 
will be the details of government, the history of 
manufactures and farming, the vicissitudes of educa- 
tion, which bring us down to the period when 
convents had fallen behind the age, and a new 
spirit was arising which their inmates could neither 
comprehend nor withstand. What was their con- 
dition, moral and inteliectual, at the time of the 
Reformation? Miss Eckstein recalls, at considerable 
length, the touching story of Ciaritas Pirckheimer, 
as told in her letters and memoirs. It is an evidence 
that many, if not most, of the cloistered women 
neither wanted their freedom nor would take it 
when cffered. And it agrees with the impression, 
now pretty general, that the convents went down, 
not because of any proved abuses which would have 
justified such a measure, but in response to the 
growing individualism, of which private judgment 
in religion was itself an example rather than a 
cause. The spirit of association was dying; hence- 
forth every man would fight for his own hand; the 
Woman who could not find happiness in marriage 
was likely to become an outcast. Miss Eckstein 
bids us observe that the large endowments 
bequeathed in medieval times for the training of 
Women and their convent establishments, all went 
at the Reformation to the State or private persons 
who might use them as they pleased. It was not 
thought necessary to take account of their original 
purpose. That flagrant unkindness did not work 
any good; and it may be affirmed, without over- 
colouring, that the modern woman who desires to 
follow an honourable profession outside marriage 
has, until lately, found herself in the presence of 
difficulties with which the med‘:eval nun never had 
tocontend. As Miss Eckstein says, the dissolution 
of the convents was premature, and the sixteenth 
century put nothing in their stead. The nine- 


teenth is only beginning to consider what has 
still to be done for independent women who would 
like to be free, yet are neither Anarchists nor 
mazons. 









AN OVER-KINDLY CRITIC. 


RETROSPECTIVE Reviews: A Lirerary Los. 

Le Gallienne, In 2 vols. 
Mr. Le GALLIENNE prefaces his exhumed criticisms 
with twenty-six epigrams ranged in the portico like 
statues, challenging a scrutiny which they would 
have escaped had they been made use of in the body 
of the book as caryatides. Indeed, even as caryatides 
some of them would strike you as depiorably weak. 
Was such a Tupperian epigram as this, for instance, 
worth numbering, spacing, and putting apart upon 
a pedestal ?—“ Life, they say, is more important 
than literature; yet without literature, what were 
life?” If you camo upon it in the diary of a bread- 
and-butter Miss you could not resist parodying it: 
“ Bread, they say, is more important than butter; 
yet without butter, what were bread?” Ov take 
an epigram more pertinent to the kindly criticisms 
it prefaces: “ Praise is more important than jadg- 
ment. It is oniy at agricultural societies that men 
dare sit in judgment upon the rose.” But praise, as 
distinguished from flattery, presumes judgment, 
while the agricultural societies, even if, with Mr. 
L3 Gailienne, they admitted every flower to be a 
rose, must perceive and pronounce that one rose 
exceeds another in glory. In truth, Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
reiterated maxim, “ Criticism is the art of praise,” 
means debasing to worthlessness the mintage of 
fame. You might as well maintain, “ Examination 
is the art of awarding prizes”; but what would the 
worth be of such examinations, prizes, schools, or 
pupils? In Gilbertian phrase, “ when everybody is 
somebody, then nobody is anybody.” 

As criticism has come to be synonymous with 
fault-finding, it was time, no doubt, to bend the 
stick in the opposite direction, but not quite to the 
extent Mr. Le Gallienne’s precept and practice would 
strain it. At the same time it must be admitted that 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s mode of “observisgly distilling 
out” all that is good, and only the good, in the writers 
he reviews is as winning as it is new. The aptest 
motto for his generous book would have been that 
on the Venetian sun-dial: “ Horas non numero nisi 
serenas.”’ His kindliness is all the more creditable, 
since good-nature never seems as clever nor is as 
popular as captiousness. Sam Rogers, upon being 
remonstrated with for his ill-natured speeches, 
made this sardonically ill-natured explanation: 
“You see, Madam, I have a very weak voice, and if 
I did not say ill-natured things, no one would hear 
me.” It is certainly difficult to be at once good- 
natured and interesting, and Mr. Le Gallienne, 
though his voice is occasionally somewhat weak, 
contrives to hold your attention. Probably the 
occasional thinness of the voice is due to the hurry 
of the conditions under which these papers appeared 
originally; but why reprint them without revision 
and excision? Surely, to take but one instance, the 
four papers devoted to Mr. Walter Pater might, with 
advantage at once to Mr. Pater’s memory and to Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s reputation, have been condensed into 
one? It may be true—for the faithful—that “to 
merely hold one of Mr. Pater’s books in the hand 
and turn over its pages, is a counsel in style. As 
the Greek women during conception would look 
often and long upon the statue of Apollo, so the 
dreamer of beautiful books should often handle such 
books as these of Mr. Pater. They will refine even 
the sense of touch. How little does he know of 
books who deems them only to be read!” This may 
be true to the elect, but the Philistines, who have no 
other idea of books than a dim, dull notion that 
they are meant to be read, will resent a whole paper 
given up to noting changes in punctuation made by 
the master in a revision of “ Marius the Epicurean.” 
Again, though it would be too much to expect @ 
reviewer to read the work he notices under high- 
pressure conditions, or to do much more than “smell 
the paper-knife wherewith he had cut it,” yet he 
might be expected to pay his author that compli- 
ment before the republication of the review as an 
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essay. But Mr. Le Gallienne cannot possibly have | poorer country. He has many qualifications for his 
read through Mr. Greenwood’s “Imagination iu | task. An Irishman knowing Ireland, but living ip 
Dreams,” when all that he notices in it isa trivial | Eogland and understanding how things look to 


coincidence and the effect of a heavy supper in 
producing terrible visions of the night. The duality 
of the mind in dreams—that amazing and even 
inexplicable phenomenon which is the real subject 
and substance of the work—has escaped its cursory 
reviewer. This, however, is a small matter. But 
how did Mr. Le Gallienne, who is usually best worth 
listening to when his subject is a poet, come to 
reprint his paper on Tennyson's “ Foresters’’? 
There was an obvions and amiable excuse for such 
courtier’s criticism on its first appearance in 1592, 
but why should we be asked to admire the “ex- 
quisite image of the spider” in the following 
passage? or why, for that matter, should such a 
passage be singled out as specially felicitous ? 

“ Bidden to Robin's birthday in the greenwood, Marian says 
she means to go. 

* Sir Richard: ‘Not if I barred thee up in thy chamber, 
like a bird in a cage.’ 

* Marien: ‘Then would I drop from the casement, like a 
spider.’ 

= Sir Richard: 
thy master.’ 


“ 


‘But I would hoist the drawbridge, like 


: ‘And I would swim the moat, like an otter.’ 

“Sir Richard: * But I woukl set my men-at-arms to oppose 
thee, like the Lord of the Castle.’ 

“ Meriva: * And I would break through them all, like the 
King of England,’ ” 

Surely, to single ont this as the finest passage in 
the “ Foresters,” or one of the finest, is to deserve 
Fletcher's censure : 

“So marreth what he makes, and praising most, dispraises.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Le Gallienne’s criticisms 
on his living contemporaries are at once just and 
generous. Let us take as a specimen what he says 
of Mr. Watson : 

“Epigram is at once the strength and weakness of all Mr. 
Watson's poetry. His method is always more or less epi- 
grammatic rather than lyrice—even in poems where you expect 
a freor treatment. . One can see the poet standing in front 
of the dying woods in this fine ‘Ode to Autumn’ with a kind 
of epigrammatie camera. He has gone out with a firm intention 
of thinking clever things, and he comes back and says them. 
Naturo does not confide her big metaphors to a man in this 
mood. She will not be patronised even by a poet. Unless 
you be as the least of her ehildren she wiil reveal but little. 
Mr. Watson, I faney, too seldom forgets that he is a poet; if 
he could forget that oftener he might do great things—he 
would be all the greater poet forgetting that he was a poet at 


L4earvian 
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all... . Mr. Watson has also touches of that imagination of 
which he has given us the most suggestive definition : 
‘The Seer strayed not from earth’s human pale, 
Hut the mysterious face of common things 
He mirrored, as the moon in Rydal mere 
is mirrored when the breathless night hangs blue: 
Strangely remote she seems and wondrous hear, 
Aud by some nameless difference born anew.’ 


This fine simple image tells us more of the nature of the 
imagivation than many ponderous lucubrations on the subject.” 

Mr. Watson also, by the way, has four papers 
devoted to him which should have been recast and 
moulded into one coherent whole. Indeed, there 
are a dozen or more writers here reviewed again 
and again in separate and sometimes even conflicting 
criticisms who deserve the trouble Mr. Le Gallienne 
has grudged them of such a reconsideration and 
coherent recast. 


ENGLAND'S WEALTH IRELAND'S POVERTY. 


ENGLAND’s Weatti Irenann’s Poverty. By Thomas 
Lough, M.P. London: T. Fisher Unwin. . 

Mr. Loven has written a book which will be 

very healthy reading for Englishmen. He has en- 


deavoured, with the aid of the evidence given before 
the Fiuancial Relations Commission and his own 
experience, to establish three propositions: (1) that 
Ireland is very poor and is growing poorer, (2) that 


one principal cause of her poverty is over-taxation, 
and (3) that the wate through misgovernment takes 
away any gain wh'ch the Imperial Exchequer might 


English eyes, and what arguments are likely to 
impress the English mind; a man of business, able 
to grapple with figures, and knowing how much 
more important in the long run are hard facts than 
rhetoric or sentiment; and at the same time a prac. 
tised platform speaker wiih the arts, and even the 
tricks, of popular statement; he is able to present 
his case as few others, if indeed any other, could 
have done. Oa the whole, making allowance for g 
few exaggerations, he may be said to have estab. 
lished his three propositions, and the proof is so 
plainly put that even those who have no taste for 
figures may be able to understand it. 

Ireland is poor; of that there can be no doubt, 
She has a few fertile but thinly-populated grazing 
districts, containing perhaps one-fifteenth of her 
people. She has a few manufacturing towns, 
where the low wages paid to women and unskilled 
labourers enable the manufacturers to compete with 
Great Britain, but testify at the came time to the 
poverty which causes such wages to be accepted, 
But the vastly greater part of the country, iuclad- 
ing agricultural Ulster, is so poor that Englishmen 
can have no conception of tke conditicns which 
prevail. Country places and towns are alike 
dependent on agriculture, and are alike decaying. 
It is usually assumed, however, even by those who 
are not professional optimists, that on a long view 
things are improving, and that the decline in the 
population has made things easier for those who 
remain. If only people had left Ireland and there 
had been no contemporaneous drain of wealth this 
would, primd facie, have been probable, though the 
loss of the bone and sinew of the working classes 
means necessarily a diminution of producing power. 
But weaith does not always accumulate where men 
decay. As a matter of fact, the wealth of Ireland 
has been declining, and during the last quarter of 
a century the decline in wealth has been more rapid 
than the decline in population. The value of the 
crops, according to Dr. Grimshaw, the Registrar- 
General, who is an optimist of the cptimists, was 
45 millions in 1866-70, and is only 34 millions now. 
This is a decrease of income equivalent to a capital 
loss of at least £220,000,000, and the figures about 
banking deposits, which are perennially trotted out, 
are beggarly in comparison. About two out of the 
eleven millions of annual loss has fallen upon the 
landlords in the shape of reduced rent; the balance 
has been distributed between the farmers and those 
who trade with the farmers. The decline is not 
altogether due to falling prices; the amount of 
produce has also declined. Nor is it compensated 
for by an increase in flocks and herds, for, though 
the number of Irish cattle has increased, their value 
is only £34,000,000 as against £39,000,000 in 187% 
In sheep and pigs there has been a decline in 
numbers as well as in value. 

The English critic may reply that this tale is not 
very different from the story of Essex and of 
Wessex. To this there are two answers. In the 
first place, there is no single English parish where 
the decline has been so continuous for half a century 
as it has been in almost every county in Ireland. 
In the second place, there is not a single English 
county which has absolutely declined in population 
or in wealth during fifty years. The increase in the 
towns, even in non-mineral districts, has made up 
for the decrease in the purely rural places. In Ire 
land the towns as well as the country places have 
been stationary or declining. There has been 4 
slight increase in Dublin, due to the constant growth 
of the apparatus of the central government ; and iD 
Belfast, owing to the shipbuilding industry and the 
concentration of the linen trade in one centre: but 
those are practically the only exceptions. Mr. Lough 
takes three typical Ulster counties—Cavan, Fer 
managh, and Monaghan—and shows that not merely 
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there, and that the population has fallen from 
400,000 to 272,000. We may add that in those 
counties the size of agricultural holdings is that 
which economists have told us is best suited for the 
modern struggle of life, and that the Ulster custom 
prevented systematic clearances such as those in the 
South and West. The people have gone bit by bit 
because the burden was too heavy for them to bear. 
jn 1841 there were 696,000 people in Ireland employed 
jn textile industries, in 1891 the number was only 
130,000. 

Thus Mr. Lough proves his first proposition to 
demonstration, dealing adequately with every argu- 
ment which the optimists are accustomed to use to 
the contrary. The Irish people are probably better 
housed than they were before the famine; but half 
of them have emigrated, and the remaining half are 
poorer, worse-fed, and but little—if at all—better- 
clothed. The main causes of this impoverishment 
are over-renting and over-taxation. There have, of 
course, been economic causes which would probably 
have caused Ireland to improve less rapidly than 
the average non-mineralised European country, even 
under an intelligent government. But the English 
government of Ireland by applying, without any 
allowance for essential differences, the English land 
system and the English level of taxes has simply 
bled the country to death. In the last respect Mr. 
Lough shows pretty clearly that his own party—the 
Liberal party—have been the worst offenders. Sir 
Robert Peel had some conception of the evil which 
could be wrought by nominally identical taxation for 
the rich and the poor country. But Mr. Gladstone 
was in this respect an unfaithful pupil of Peel. 
Looking at the matter historically, it is almost 
impossible to understand how otherwise enlightened 
statesmen could have chosen the decade after the 
famine, when the sick country required the tenderest 
care, and when England, advancing rapidly in pros- 
perity, was so well able to afford even the luxuries of 
nursing, to increase the taxation of Ireland by nearly 
£5,000,000 a year. The average taxation falling on 
Irishmen in 1840 was 163. 8d. per head, or £1 33. 4d. 
per family. In 1860, mainly in consequence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Budgets, it had risen to 323. 101. per 
head, or £8 4s. 2d. per family. The average man is 
more affected by the cruelty of evictions; but one is 
not certain that, after all, the cruelty of over-taxation 
by rich England was not more inexcusable than the 
cruelty of eviction by encumbered landlords. Nor 
is the tragedy any the less awful because the states- 
men who were responsible for it did not consciously 
do ill. It was one of the incidental effects of a 
centralised Pailiamentary system. Had the United 
Kingdom been governed by an intelligent bureau- 
cracy such injustice to a province would have been 
impossible. The governor of the province would 
have protested to the central government, and 
would have protested with effect. But the Irish 
nembers of that day, owing to circumstances, only 
some of which have passed away, could not make 
any effective protest. The wrong done is a con- 
tinuing wrong, and we invite any Englishman who 
doubts that this is so to glance at Mr. Lough’s 
diagram facing page 107, based on Sir R. Giffen’s 
igures, showing the taxable income of Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively, and the amount drawn 
from each in taxation. Taxable income means the 
gtoss income less £12 per head as a subsistence 
illowance, a much larger sum than the average 
lrshman enjoys, but not more than a fair allowance 
for any nation of white men. 

The third proposition of Mr. Lough’s book, that 
the extravagant expenditure on the Irish establish- 
nents has made this over-taxation of no advantage 
‘0 Great Britain, is one which will not come upon 
Suglishmen with surprise, for it has been well 
llastrated during the course of the Home Rule 
utroversy. It may perhaps be doubted whether 
“te military expenditure in Ireland is really due 
4ainly to the political system. Under any system 
“would be desirable to maintain in Ireland a large 





proportion of the home troops, because it is a 
healthy place to exercise them in and a cheap place 
to victual them. But so far as the military police 
are concerned, the argument is unquestionably just. 

We have scarcely space to discuss Mr. Lough’s 
proposed remedies, some of which might need re- 
consideration, but we believe he is right in his 
central idea, that the proper remedy is to cut 
down both taxation and expenditure, and not to 
attempt to remove the injustice of over-taxation 
by the allocation of large sums to industrial pur- 
poses of questionable utility. The worst of it is 
that the right course is, under our present Par- 
liamentary system, the most difficult course, 
Differential taxation would arouse Evglish oppo- 
sition far more than lavish grants-in-aid. Economy 
is as unpopular in Ireland and with Irish members 
as it is anywhere else. So long as the union of the 
Exchequers continues, there can be no effective 
sense of responsibility which will make Irishmen 
in their own interests demand economy. We may, 
however, remind them that if any sum in excess of 
what is contributed by Ireland were to be allocated 
to Irish purposes, the difficulty in drawing the 
financial clauses of a Home Rule Bill will be greater 
than ever. We are not more hopeful of a really 
just and wise solution of this Irish problem than 
we are in the case of other Irish problems, unless 
the British people can be converted to Home Rule. 
If Mr. Lough’s bock is read as widely as it deserves 
to be, it will be a powerful means towards that end, 
and may even tend to neutralise the effects of some 
Home Rulers’ speeches. 





RUSSIA FROM THREE STANDPOINTS., 


Tue Emprre OF Taz TsaARS AND THE RvssIAns. By 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulicu. Trauslated by Zcénaide A. 
Ragozin. Part I11—The Religion. London and New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Kine Stork anp Kine Loc. A Study of Modern Russia, 
By Sergius Stepniak. Two Vols. London: Downey & Co. 

Rvesstan Pouitics. By Herbert M. Thompson, M.A. With 
tive maps. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


THESE three books testify to the growth of inter- 
national interest in the problems of Russian life. 
The most important of them is the third volume of 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu's great study of the Tsardom; 
the most interesting is the last work of the political 
refugee and author who was generally known as 
Stepniak; the most generally useful will perhaps 
be Mr. Herbert Thompson's careful and intelligent 
summary of Russian history and politics. Mr. 
Thompson runs over the chief outward character- 
istics of the country and the people, its ethnology 
and history, the state of the peasants, the recent 
undoing of the reforms commenced in the ’Sixties, 
the religious persecutions, and political dramatis 
persone. His style is very plain, and we notice 
some outrageous printer's errors; but the chief flaw 
of his generally excellent treatment is the failure to 
attempt any serious analysis of the economic situa- 
tion of Russia, upon which the finger of change is 
already so evidently set. “King Stork and King 
Log” has a double interest: it is the only extended 
review we know of the last decade of Russian politics, 
and it marks the culmination of a very striking 
career. With characteristic frankness and courage 
Stepniak admitted ten years ago the failure of the 
Terrorist policy. His later attitude in regard to 
the struggles of his youth was explained in these 
columns at the time of his unfortunate death. That 
is not all. He began to see that theoretical extremes 
would help his suffering countrymen as little as 
practical extremes had done; and he tended more 
and more to fall back—without any revocation of 
Socialism as he himself understood it—upon a 
demand for those elementary conditions of a decent 
life, the great political and social liberties, for 
which in this country the Liberal party has 
usually stood. His last propagandist efforts 
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were given to an appeal, the sincerity of 
which is beyond question, for a union of all those 
who view the present reactionary régime with 
dissatisfaction, and their formation into a compact 
and effective Opposition. Signs are not wanting in 
both wings of Rus-ian Liberalism that the appeal 
has not been made altogether vainly. 
But this, important as it may be, is, after all, only 
a matter of the numerically unimportant intelli- 
genzia, After long waiting upon the class in which 
occurred the first splutterings of revolt, the anxious 
observer instinctively turns back to those factors 
and conditions which permanently govern the life 
of the Russian people. Such are the economic 
needs and re:ources of a country still almost wholly 
given up to agriculture; the climate of the country 
and the “psychological climate’—to quote Mr. 
Balfour’s phrase—of the people; their distinctive 
genius for certain forms of association; and especi- 
ally the forms of religiosity which sum up the 
mental and spiritual experience of these ignorant 
millions. It cannot be said that writers of revolu- 
tionary sympathies have altogether neglected to 
examine this set of phenomena; Stepniak, for 
instance, devotes two chapters of his last book to 
the Jews and Stundists. But the traces of the brief 
period in which “ Nihilism” meant little more than 
an outbreak of crude materialistic individualism are 
not completely lost; and though there have been 
conspicuous exceptions, the advanced sections have 
usually failed to appreciate the force and potenti- 
ality of the religious factor. This comparative 
neglect is very pardonable, for the phenomena in 
question are extremely obscure and complicated. 
Yet a careful perusal of M. Leroy-Beaulien’s sub- 
stantial essay leaves the impression even upon an 
inveterately political mind that just here may yet 
lie the chief hope of a free and enlightened Russia. 
We speak diffidently, for many of the signs are 
unfavourable. The corruption of the Orthodox 
Church, the superstitions of the people, are by- 
words, But the evidence of vitality in this Pagan 
Christianity, or Christianised Paganism, is over- 
whelming. Beneath the dead crust of conventional 
symbolism, the icon-worship, the sharing of local 
power between priest and wizard, the monumental 
ignorance encompassing all, there seems to lie a 
solid base of living religious faith, which, in the 
routine of a terribly hard life, bears the most 
strange and beautiful fruit. Nor is this all. When 
its last extravagance has been rehearsed, Russian 
Nonconformity can show a devotion to high 
principle, a stolid resistance, or a heroic self-sacri- 
fice before the reign of force, even a reliance upon 
the light of reason and individual conscience, which 
in the circumstances must be pronounced to be 
without supericr in human history. The amalgam 
of corrupt Byzantine theology and primitive Nature- 
worship strikes the superficial observer as a degrad- 
ing compromise; but there are indications that it 
may lead, though by strange paths, to a religious 
synthesis higher than the forms of religion with 
which we are more familiar in the West. If this 
promise be in any measure fulfilled, the State as it 
exists will be shaken to its base. The chief obstruc- 
tion comes at present from the coercive patronage 
of the secular power. The Tsar is not exactly an 
Eastern Pope, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu is careful to 
show; but the difference is far from being wholly 
to the advantage of the Eastern Church, for the 
international character of Latin Christianity has 
saved it from the worst dangers. Here, as in the 
spheres of art, literature, and politics, the isolation 
of Russia between a hostile West and a barbaric East 
has involved the most terrible disadvantages. But 
as the double pressure is weakened, the raison détre 
of civil supremacy in the Church, as of autocracy in 
the State, will be gone; and there will be some 
chance of the emergence of the sentiment of liberty 
in koth spheres. Then, and hardly before, will the 
dark age of stagnation and obscurantism in which 
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RENAISSANCE STUDIES. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES. 
London; Smith, Elder & Co. 


TuHIs volume, from the eloquent pen of the author of 
* Euphorion,” consists of a series of papers—though 
not a consecutive series—illustrating particular 
phases or problems of the art of the Renaissance, 
They have been written at different times and unde, 
different influences, and the style varies with the 
wiiter’s mood as much as with her subject. But the 
pervading character of her writirg is best describe 
as its abundance. It teems with thoughts that are 
by turns instructive, stimulating, illuminative, pro. 
voking. Her eager temperament, sensitive to the 
uncounted beauties and interests that lie so thick op 
the soil of Italy, is reflected on every page of every 
paper. Nor is she without the defect of these 
engaging qualities, and we can often hardly follow 
the main trail of her doctrine because of the 
secondary interests that are always checking us, 
The prettiest of these papers to cur mind is that 
on the love of the saints and the influence of 
St. Francis, with its illustrations from the Minne- 
singers and Jacopone di Todi. She draws a very 
dark picture of the early Middle Age. “ The times 
before love came” she calls it, but after drawing 
it she straightway tells the story of Heélcize and 
Abelard. This she truly and picturesquely charac. 
terises as one of the most terrible tragedies of the 
heart, as poignant after seven hundred years as in 
those early Middle Ages, before St. Francis claimed 
sun and swallows as brethren and the baby Christ 
was given to hold to St. Anthony of Padua. The few 
notes that form the theme are these, and they are 
worth quoting: “Justice preached by Hebrew pro- 
phets,charity and purity taught by Jesus of Nazareth, 
fortitude recommended by Epictetus and Aurelius, 
none of these great messages to men necessarily pro- 
duce that special response which we call Art. But 
the message of loving joyfulness, of happiness in the 
world and the world’s creatures, whether men or 
birds, or sun or moon—this message, which was 
that of St. Francis, sets the soul singing; and just 
such singing of the soul makes art.” This theme is 
worked out with wide and sympathetic knowledge, 
with lyric and dramatic solutions and suspensions, 
and in a thoroughly Italian spirit. Thoroughly 
Italian, too, is the writer's attitude to the Cathari; 
but while we agree with her in rejecting the theory 
that the lions and griffins and monsters that claw 
and raven on early porch and capital and facade are 
not symbols of the Church’s vigilance and virtue, 
her own theory that they express the far-spread 
occult Manichean spirit strikes us as equally with- 
out foundation. 

The paper on “The Imaginative Art of the 
Renaissance” is perhaps too crowded with fact 
and theory drawn from fact to be otherwise than 
hard reading, although lightened with a good deal 
of humour, some hazardous criticism, and a few 
violent phrases. Of these last we will only mention 
that in which she compares the movement of the 
Christ in Tintoret’s “ Last Supper” in Venice, say: 
ing “ This is My blood,” to the gesture of a conjurer 
to an incredulous audience! Only a few pages are 
devoted to the relation of Tuscan to antique sculp 
ture and the causes of our discontent in leaving the 
latter for the former, but they are very interesting. 
The influence of the craftsman’s practice on the 
craftsman’s thought is well worked out, although 
one may question the truth of the theory that 
Italian masters, like Jacopo da Quercia, brought t0 
the cutting of marble a skill and knowledge w- 
known to Greek masters like Praxiteles. But if the 
Greek masters had not this skill, their workmen had; 
for the men who cut the Horz on the Partheno 
and the Barberini Hera, even the Graculus esuriens 
that smoothed the luminous flesh cf the Capitoliné 
Venus had little to learn from any Florentine. At 
the end of the book is a valedictory chapter which 
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this great people is still buried come to an end. 


is at once a confession of faith and an apolegi@ 
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ame 
put this last is quite unnecessary, and although the 
writer speaks in a decadent tone, as one “ who 
has dropped out of the ranks of those who study 
to benefit others or even to benefit themselves,” 
these essays show that she has still abundant 
energy to comfort the weak and to gibe at the 
trong, to raise up friends and beat down baffling 

3. 
~ word or two must be said in reference to the 
highly interesting appreciation of the late Waiter 
Pater with which the volume concludes. Him 
the author compares, aptly enough, to his own 
Yarius; for “he began as an :e3thete and ended 
93 a moralist.” To him long ago Vernon Lee went 
for inspiration; to him “ Euphorion” is dedicated, 
and she still places him among the great thinkers. 
She confesses, however, that his first and famous 
volume of Renaissance studies, which the world 
remembers for its exquisite mosaic of delicately 
coloured phrase, left on her “a sense of caducity 
and barrenness due to the conviction that only an 
active synthesis of preferences and repulsions—what 
we imply in the terms character and moral—can 
have real importance in life, affinity with life—be, in 
short, vital.”” But in the later books, such as “ Marius 
the Epicurean,” this drawback is no longer felt by 
her, while his “inborn affinity for refined wholesome- 
ness” made him “ the natural exponent of the highest 
esthetic doctrine—the search for harmony through- 
out all orders of existence.” To the present writer 
his writing is marred throughout by a certain 
anemic character; but, assuming that this search 
can be this true doctrine, and that Pater was its 
exponent, then we cannot help wondering how it 
came about that so much good seed fell on stony 
ground. It is, however, only fair to say that Vernon 
Lee’s Pater is very different from the one that the 
world knew (or thought it knew) in writing and in 
speech. He was ingenious, sensitive to certain kinds 
of temperate beauty and eloquent, with a certain 
measured and staccato eloquence. A lover of 
paradox (he described the Walensee mountains as 
“quite bad and theatrical”), he was yet thoroughly 
convinced of certain artistic truths, wasnotapparently 
much impressed with the importance of his convic- 
tions; while the expression of his thought, artistic 
as it often was, seemed, and still seems to us, to 
be stamped all over as the laborious product of “ the 
low-pulsed forethought craftsman’s hand.” Yet that 
he should have stirred such profound reverence in 
the brilliant writer of these essays is enough by 
itself to give us pause, for it suggests that the real 
Pater must have possessed a reserve of sympathetic 
power that was wrapt away somewhere from the 
outside world. 





SOME JUNE MAGAZINES. 


Tur Fortnightly Review has an exceptional number 
of timely articles this month. Of the two dealing 
with South African matters we cannot, indeed, 
speak with high praise. The “Imperialist””—not 
The Times's Imperialist—who writes on Mr. Rhodes 
and the Transvaal, regards recent South African 
history mainly as a duel between his hero and Oom 
“aul. Mr. Rhodes’s action, he maintains, whether in 
consolidating the diamond mines or making a treaty 
with Lobengula, has been solely directed to securing 
“oglish supremacy in South Africa against the 
Dutch. The article is a little belated—in view 
of this week’s telegrams—and is here and there 
4 trifle naive, as in the suggestion that the 
financiers, who are alleged by the “Krugerite 
organs” (among which in another connection the 
author counts THE SPEAKER) to have made the raid 
‘1 order to bring down prices, shall submit their 
books to audit to show that they did not “bear” 
Mining shares. The best feature of itis an explana- 
“on of Dr. Jameson’s surrender, apparently from 
Personal examination of the ground, which, however, 
‘aves that commander’s reputation for valour at 
the exponse of his topographical knowle?ge. Mr. 





Edward Dicey contributes a review and defence 
of the work of the Chartered Company in 
opening up Rhodesia, and contrasts that country 
with British Bechuanaland as an_ illustration 
of the advantage of management by Chartered 
Company as against management by the Colonial 
Ofiice. ‘“ Russia and England in the Far East” 
insists that Corea, the Egypt of that part 
of the world, cannot do without protection, and 
urges strongly that the protector should be Russia, 
and that we should come to an understanding with 
that Power. That we should gladly do if only 
Russia would consent. The article is noticeable for 
its extreme hostility to Japan. Judge O'Connor 
Morris’s article on the Irish Land Bill is far too 
technical for most English readers; but we may 
note, in passing, its emphatic attack on the En- 
cumbered Estates Act, the Land Act of 1881, 
and the plan miscalled (he says) Land Pur- 
chase, but really expropriation. Judge Morris 
holds that the Bill proceeds on false lines (those 
of the 1881 Act), and needs careful amendment and 
revision. Of two Persian articles, one by Dr. C. J. 
Wills, gives a more favourable view of the lata Shah, 
and a less favourable one of the Baabis, than we are 
used to; the other, by Mr. James Mew, gives a lively 
account of the Persian drama, both comic and tragic. 
Mr. Traill’s reply to the ardent young Tory-Socialist, 
who found his party out last month, is weak asa reply 
because it misses the genuineness of his opponent's 
Tory Socialism and practically admits his case. Mr. 
Traill answers: The cynical man-of-the-world Oppor- 
tunist Tory is the normal type of the middle-class 
citizen, and he is made cynical and opportunist be- 
cause democracy, whichever party governs, is bleed- 
ing him to death. “ Vernon Lee” writes powerfully 
on “ Deterioration of Soul” (@ propos of Nordau; it 
is curicus how easily all these quasi-scientific theories 
make for the revival of the doctrine of Original Sin), 
and Professor Tyrrell slates “Jude the Obscure.” 
And we cannot but direct attention to two other 
contributions : an interesting sketch of Liebknecht, 
by Miss Sellers, and a Protectionist article for the 
jubilee of Free Trade by Mr. Edward Salmon. The 
latter we note as a sign of the times, though, unless 
the United Empire Trade League gets a much better 
Protectionist than Mr. Salmon, we cannot feel very 
much alarmed. But by far the most readable article 
is Mr. G. S. Robertson’s on the Olympic Games (the 
modern games, quorum pars fuit), which paren- 
thetically gives a vivid and unexpected picture of 
the splendour of the scene. 

The first place in the Confemporary Review is 
occupied by Dr. Fairbairn’s criticism of the Education 
Bill. With a gravity of tone and a gentleness of 
expression rare indeed in politico-religious con- 
troversy, he points out the forces that have made for 
the change; the dislike among permanent officials 
to some features of the School Board system; the 
jealousy felt for School Boards by other local 
authorities; the disappointment at the results of 
popular education as compared with the hopes of 
the generation to whom it was an unrealized ideal; 
the passionate dislike felt to it by many employers 
in their own selfish interests; and, vivifying all 
these, the spirit of sacerdotalism which is transform- 
ing the clergy of the Establishment. The Bill, he 
holds, must degrade education by overloading it with 
religious controversies which lead only “ through the 
wilderness of disputation to the sea of death”; it 
introduces “a new Act of Uniformity,” and degrades 
the teacher to the status of theclergyman’s dependent, 
and the provisions as to separate religious instruc- 
tion involve a gross insult to the possible applicants. 
It is a weighty article, which we earnestly hope 
sincere Churchmen will read and ponder. The rest 
of the number is mostly excellent, but we can but 
note a few of the most attractive items. Canon 
McColl’s article on the Marquis of Bath (and various 
persons casually associated with him) contains an ex- 
ceptional number of interesting anecdotes, and one or 
two bits of secret history, notably as to the settlement 
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of the question of “Franchise First” in 1885; Mr. 
William O'Brien gives very amusing reminiscences of 
the time when Irish members were brought up as 
prisoners to give evidence before the Parnell Com- 
mission: Mr. Emile M’Master writes on the Highlands 
of Natal as a field—let us rather say a Paradise—for 
the gentleman emigrant; Messrs. Sydney Buxton 
and Howard Hodgkin describe the late Mr. Tuke’s 
great work in the congested districts of Ireland; 
and Dr. Harley writes on champagne in a way 
to open the eyes of connoisseurs in the dry varieties 
to their insular ignorance, 

In the New Review the critic naturally turns first 
to Sir John Willoughby’s “ Alarm in Matabeleland,” 
and finds with surprise that the author takes the 
common-sense view that the rebellion has been much 
exaggerated, and that sufficiently energetic measures 
have not been taken to put it down, while among 
its main c1uses are drought and distress, though the 
witch-doctors have been its chief promoters. Mr. 
Edward G. Browne's account of the Baabis, and of 
the pan-Mohammedan agitator Sheykh Jemalu’d-Din, 
who is suspected of instigating the late Siah’s 
assassination, is a corrective to and intrinsically 
more probable than Dr. Wills’s article in the Foré- 
nightly. “Made in Germany” is as melancholy 
reading as usual—it is intelligence, education, and 
smartness that our people lack; and among a number 
of lighter contributions we may notice “The Bishop 
and the Football,” in which Mr. Basil Thomson 
draws, with amusing results, on a novel source—the 
humorous side of the South Sea mission field. 


FICTION. 


Briseis. By William Black, 
Marston & Co, 


London : Saimpsoa Low, 


A MArriAce sy Capturr. A Romance of To-day. By 
Robert Buchanan. (The Autonym Library.) London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tue Dis-nonovrasLe. By J. D. Hennessey, Loudon: 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


Mr. BLAck’s hand has not lost its cunning. He can 
still paint for us the valleys aud mountains of Scov- 
land in their wonderful robes of colour and atmos- 
phere as no other man can paint them, and he can 
still draw for us the portrait of an ideal woman— 
pure, tender, and proud, as was Sheila herself. 
“ Briseis” opens in the beautiful Deeside country, 
and it carries us eventually far from the northern 
mountains and moors to the plains and hills of 
Greece. The Greek character, as well as Greek 
scenery, are curiously intermingled with the char- 
acter and scenery of Scotland in a tale which 
strikes us as being better than any of its author's 
recent works. JBriseis, a beautiful Greek girl, is 
leading a wandering life with her uncle, an enthusi- 
astic botanist, when we first meet her. This uncle, 
John Elliott by name, is pursuing his researches in 
the Highlands, and belicves himself to have dis- 
covered the plant known as the Alpine catchfly on 
the banks of the Dee. In the meantime, his niece 
has met her predestined fate in Sir Francis Gordon, 
a young Scotch baronet. The young man greatly 
admires the beautiful Greek girl, but before that 
admiration deepens into love Briseis passes out of 
his sight. Her uncle, the botanist, has made the 
painful discovery that his alleged finding of the 
Alpine flower in the Scotch Highlands was a 
complete mistake. It¢ was to have been the 
work that should give him a place among the 
famous men of science of his time, and the disap- 
pointment of his hopes crushes him. He wanders 
away from pleasant Sanchory, and straightway 
dies. Then comes the time of storm and stress 
for Briseis. She has one surviving relative, an aunt, 
leading a struggling existence in London; and in 
her house the girl becomes something like a house- 
hold drudge. In the meantime, Sir Francis Gordon 
meets Georgie Lestrange, the charming flirt who 
will be remembered by readers of “ The New Prince 








Fortunatus.” Georgie casts her spell over the 
susceptible Scot, and, amid delightful descriptions o¢ 
famous adventures in salmon-fishing, we are enabled 
to follow the baronet through his prosperous Wooing 
Bunt when Miss Georgina has landed her own fish 
and secured Sir Francis as a prospective husband 
she is suddenly summoned to America. During her 
absence Frank Gordon unexpectedly meets Brisejs 
again, and by-and-by discovers that it is she, rathep 
than Georgie, whom he really loves. It is when Brisgj 
falls into come trouble, and becomes the object of g 
scoundrel’s persecution, that Frank Gordon lets bjs 
secret slip. How the story ends it would be unfgiy 
to tell. There is more incideat in the plot thay 
Mr. Black usually gives us, and there is more 
character-drawing also; and in the drawing of 
characters of a certain type Mr. Black has always 
been jacile princeps. It is a book to be read and 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan is not always in a romantic 
mood, but in “ A Marrisge by Capture” he has made 
a bold plunge into that wondrous region inhabited 
by lovely damsels in distress, bold lovers, lawless 
adventurers, and other creatures of the romancer’s 
nimble fancy. The story, in fact, though laid ina 
period no remoter than the year of grace 1890, and 
in a land no further removed from conventional 
civilisation than Ireland, is strongly tinged with 
melodrama, and serves as a reminder that the stage 
owes to Mr. Buchanan’s facile pen many similar 
works cast in the more appropriate form ofan Adelphi 
play. A mysterious abduction is the leading incident 
in the book, and is set forth ia the opening chapter 
with alldue pomp and circumstance. Miss Catherine 
Power, the wealthy and beautiful young owner of 
Castle Craig, has been forcibly carried off by a party of 
masked men, and the suspicions of the police are at 
once fastened upon the unfortunate lady’s cousin, Mr. 
Patrick Blake—a man of dissolute life. This person 
is known to have cherished a double grudge against 
Miss Power, who has not only supplanted him in 
the succession to the family estate, but has rejected 
his amatory advances. Revenge, therefore, would 
furnish a very intelligible motive for the outrage 
inflicted upon the young lady, assuming her captor 
to be Mr. Blake. To this plausible theory, also, 
some certainty is added by the known fact that 
he has previously made an unsuccessful attempt 
to abduct his cousin—an attempt in which his 
only reward has been a slash from the riding-whip 
of the spirited girl. Mr. Blake's guilt, therefore, is 
naturally taken for granted, and his position 
becomes distinctly unpleasant. Bat in the midst 
of all the tumults of excitement and anger over 
Miss Power's supposed fate, she electrifies her 
frieuds by calmly reappearing in her own boudoir, 
and refusing to give the smallest explanation of 
her experiences in the interval which has elapsed 
since her strange disappearance. Surprising, indeed, 
have those experiences been, but we are not going 
to reveal the author's well-guarded secret concern: 
ing the identity of the real captor of Miss Power. 
The story is ingeniously imagined and told in 4 
lively manner. The fact that it is also highiy 
artificial and entirely unconvincing will, perhaps, 
deter only ultra-fastidious readers from the due 
enjoyment of Mr. Buchanan’s modern melodrama. 

“The Dis-honourable” is a capital story of the 
old melodramatic type planted upon new soil and 
amid new surroundings. The hero and heroine are 
old friends, and so is the arch-villain. Even the 
minor characters come to us with familiar faces, 
whilst the plot, which includes among its incidents 
murder, robbery, the arrest of innocent men, the 
temporary triumph of villainy, and the final vit- 
dication of everybody, the ill-used hero included, 
is almost as old as the hills. But, despite all this, 
“The Dis-honourable” furnishes us with fresh and 
original reading, chiefly because the scene is laid in 
Queensland, and the whole tale is steeped in local 
colour. As a story of modern Australian life, af- 
fording us numberless glimpses of the differen 
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ocial strata in one of our great colonies, the book 
is really valuable; whilst, viewed merely as a novel, 
it affords real entertainment to the reader who 
gishes to see how the old melodrama adapts itself 
to new circumstances. The person who gives the 
title to the book is a colonial politician, the Honour- 
able Constant M’Watt. The key to the theme of 
the tale is furnished in a few words which incident- 
ally fall from the lips of one of the characters: 
“When a man gets the Honourable tacked on to 
his name in these colonies, he has wonderful facili- 
ties for swindling.” This assertion is illustrated by 
the career of the Honourable Constant M' Watt, and 
this is how the present vcluame comes to be called 
“The Dis-honourable.” Mr. M'Watt’s villainy is 
very great and leads to very serious consequences, 
vet he is not the arch-villain of the story. Indeed, 
the opening page of the book introduces us to his 
corpse, so that it is with the posthumous effects of 
his iniquity that we are chiefly concerned. We have 
said enough to indicate the fact that the plot is laid 
upon old lines; but this hardly detracts from its 
merits, and we can commend “The Dis-honourable ” 
to our readers as a very interesting tale told with 
no inconsiderable amount of skill. 


THE ACADEMY IN PRINT. 
Royat Acaprmy Picrcres. London: Cassell & Co, 


Ir would be difficult to suggest a more satisfactory record of the 
Academy than is givenin “ Royal Academy Pictures.” The word 
“pictures” refers to the record rather than to the things recorded, 
for statuary, bas-reliefs, and other works of artare here illustrated. 
It is needless to say that these pictures are rather reminders of 
the Acadeny Exhibition than substitutes for it, and must bo 
aceeptel with a certain amount of caution by those in the 
provinees who have not had an opportunity of seeing the works 
themselves, While it may be said that the reproductions are 
faithful to the finer canvases, giving a very good hint of their 
excellencies, it is undeniable that a certain assistance is given to 
snch as are harsh, or de‘ective in colour, or wrong in scale. 
We are bound to confess that the issue of such a publica. 
tion is conelusive on one weakness of the Academy Exhibitions. 
It reduces a large number of the works to their tras position in 
the art seale—to illustrations pure and simple. When we see at 
Burlington House some large raw canvas depicting an incident 
mentioned by some historian or told by some poet, it is a positive 
relief to see it reduce 1 both in colour and siza avd gently placed 
in a quarter-page of Messrs. Cassell’s gallery. It would be very 
unfair to judge the respective merits, say, of our great land- 
seape painters by comparing them in the-e pages; for there is 
necessarily, on the one hand, a loss of delicacy, and, on the other, 
a softening of erudities in the process of reproduction. But if 
we want a pleasing record of the year’s work of, say, Wetherbee, 
East, or Waterlow, we shall always be able to recall by a study 
of these annual volumes the very pictures themselves. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
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Tue place of “John Knox” amongst “Famous Scots” is a 
commanding one, for modern Scotland may be said to be almost 
his creation. Carlyle recognised this, and indeed much more, 
when he placed in his portrait gallery of Heroes this au-tere, 
uncompromising, far-seeing man side by side with the valiant, 
joyons, keenly human monk who shook the Vatican and brought 
about the Reformation. Until recently the chief authorities on 
the life of Knox were M‘Crie, Laing, and Lorimer—big books 
of patient scholarship, out of touch for the most part with the 
needs of the modern reader, and scarcely conspicuous for moral 
vision or literary grace. There are plenty of people to-day who 
would like the earth to lie heavy on John Knox, but it is 





*Jony Kyox. By A. Taylor Innes, (Famous Scots Series.) Edin- 
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manifest that there is not enough of it in all Scotland to cover 
him, and his great spirit walks abroad— now with encouragements, 
and now with rebukes, for modern men. Quite recently Mr. 
Hume Brown wrote a masterly and elaborate appreciation of 
Scotland’s great Reformer, and with a literary skill which had at 
its service ample learning sct the man in all his majestic 
strength against the background of a turbulent dramatic age. 
Mr. Taylor Innes’ slim monograph on John Knox cannot, of 
ecurse, c!aim comparison with so finished and subtle a piece of 
portraiture, but it merits the kind of recognition which done 
to a delicate miniature. John Knox quickened into newness of 
life all that was highest and best in the national character of 
his country, and drew to a point—sharp as the edge of a sword 
—the moral convictions and political aspirations of a stalwart 
impassioned race. That Kuox had his weaknesses, it would bo 
folly not to admit; hut they were like the snow on the hills to the 
granite beneath, and wo think of him now as an honest and 
valiant, if a somewhat harsh and imperious, champion of the 
rights of conscience against ail who sought to obseure the 
counsels of God or to contract the liberiies of man. There is 
vision in this book as well as knowledge; no cheap eulogy, but 
rather reverent appreciat’on of one who, in the Regent Morton’s 
famous words, “ never feared the fave of man.” 

The old Colonial days were ending when “ Dolly Madison” 
was born, but she lived to be the wife of the fourth President 
of the United States, and as mistress of the White House she 
bequeathed to American society some of its best aud most 
gracious traditions. President Madison was twice elected to 
that responsible but difficult position; and though he cannot be 
described as a brilliant statesman, he was an honest man, who 
pessessed, moreover, much more than average abijity and 
common-sense. He was President of the United States when 
the battle of Waterloo was fonght, and he held supreme office 
during the three years’ war between the Republic and this 
country. He retired from office in 1817, and spent the closing 
years of his life in academic duties at. Virginia University. He 
died in 1836, at the age of seventy-eight, and his wife survived 
him for the space of thirteen years. There is much in Mrs. 
Goodwin's monograph of Mra. Madison which is at onee too 
intimate and too remote for English sympathy, aud it is obvious 
that the book was written primarily for American readers. At 
the same time, it is only just to add that it throws mune! pleasant 
light on official and social life in ths American conmoawealth 
at a period which already seems distant ani shadowy. Dolly 
Madison was a vivacious, quick-witted, generous woman, who took 
as her political motto —“ My husband, may he ever bo right! But 
my husband, right or wrong ;” and most valiautly did she stick 
through thick and thin to that womanly sentiment. She exercised 
to the close of her life the old gracious stately hospitality of 
Virginia, and she seemed to a younger genera‘ioa to have 
conquered the seeret of perpetual youth as well as to be a 
living link with the o!d herovie days of the Republie. It is not 
necessary to accept purely American testimony as to the charm 
of her personality; for Harriet Martineau on the one hand, and 
Charles Dickens on the other, have left on record their impres- 
sions of the genial vivacious worker to passing strangers. 

* Brittany for Britons” is an admirable and un-onventional 
gunide-book to such holiday resorts as Dinan, St. Malo, Paramé, 
and attractive retreats of less renown. Mr. Douglas S!aden, 
neediess to say, has travelled widely in the Far Eas} and in the 
Far West, but he has written nothing more weleome than this 
modest and lively account. People who wish to cultivate 
economy uader picturesque conditions can seareely do better 
than remove their household gods to Brittany, It is a country 
in which even the average man and woman can easily do without 
much that seems almost essential in England. House-rent is 
surprisingly cheap, ra‘es and taxes are extremely iow, and the 
pampered menial can be readily done without. An English house- 
hold would need five servants where two suffice in Brittany, and 
the enterprising stranger can readily annex an exquisite old 
chateau with a garden plentifully stocked with vegetables and 
fruit-trees, and may then proceed to live at random in the sense 
on which Goethe's curse does not rest. The little towns on the 
Gu'f of St. Malo are bright and lively places; and their clubs, 
shops, and schools, to say nothing of the glorious sea and the 
stately claims of mediwval architecture, make them desirable 
places for those who go thither in the holiday mood without too 
plentiful a stock of insular coneeit. Golf has begun to prosper 
at St. Malo, and the youthful Breton caddie already understands 
such pigeon-French as “ Donnez-moi le driving-cleck.” He 
knows, iu fact, which way the bawbees lie almost as well as the 
callants on the breezy links of St. Andrews. There ara pictures 
in the book, practical hints almost Teutonic in their explicituess, 
and a gay good-hamour which is itself delightful. 

Africa has held for the most part the tield in public interest 
during the last decade, but geographical research under less 
dramatic conditions has made remarkable progress within living 
memory in other parts of the globe. If any proof of such an 
assertion was needed, it is only necessary to turn to the volume 
on “Northern and Eastern Asia”—the first of two on that 
vast coutinent—which has just been added to Stanford's Com- 
peudium of Geography and Travel. The book before us—a 
snstanti-l vy lame of more than five hundred peges—has been 
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compiled, from the latest researches of English and Continenta 
travellers, by Mr. A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S., whose volumes on 
Africa in the samo series attracted deservedly wide and marked 
attention. First of atl, Mr. Keane gives a brief but juminous 
general survey descriptive of the boundaries, rivers and lakes, 
main political divisions, climate, fauna and flora, racial charae- 
teristics, and the like; and this is followel by a detailed account 
of Caueasia, Russian Tur! Siberia, and the old-world 


kestan, 
empires of China and Japm, Japan, it is pointed out ia these 


pages, is at the present moment a os exception to the 
present tendency of Asi: atic nations to ac “1 the political 
supremacy of Europe, Mr. Keane, with a tised skill, has 
br mght together a wide and most impres ives array of facts and 
statistics--too complicated, and indeed teo mu!titudinous, to be 
dealt with in a paragraph—and his book has pack addition 
advantage of numerous illustrations, a espicus ind onl a 
singularly fino se! of coloured maps. 
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to exaggerate, by an appeal to m 1 a ‘aat orie, acts of self- 
sacrifice which ealis’ sympathy anid draw forth a imiration. It 
is pleasant to bo able t add that tieso heroines of daily life 
have not been recovered from the pages of ancient history, but, 
on the coutrary, belong to the modern, prosaic, work-a-day 
world. The great may ariso at any moment in any 
life, and it is well that books like this, attractively written and 
produce}, aud published at a cheap price, sh or be brought 
within the reach of young people in Sunday School aud simple 
homes. 

There is nothing mawkish, but much that is stimulating, in 
entitled “ God’s Garden : Sunday Talks with Boys.” 
Dean ap i has writtea a brief introduction to his friend } 

Foxell’s bright and manly addresses, and in the course of it he 
says that sermons to boys ought to be short, simple, couercte, 
definite, real, as well as the outeome of genuine feeling. These 
addresses fulfil sueh an aim, and deal with obvious problems of 
faith and conduct in a strain of vigorous simplicity, and with 
an evident knowledge of tho needs, the moods, the difficulties 
of boy-life. It is the kind ef book which instils lessons of 
courage, trust, patience, and forbearance; and does so quite as 
much by example as by precept. 
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